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THE PURITAN 
HERESY 


A STUDY OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 


THE superiority of Christianity to other religions consisted 
chiefly in the formulas by which it answered three previously 
insoluble problems — the problem of communication be- 
tween the infinite and the finite, the problem of the evil in 
human nature, and the problem of authority. 

No previous religion had successfully bridged the gulf 
between God and man; to paganism the infinite had been 
represented by a pantheon of very human personages; 
Judaism and the more philosophical of the Greeks had made 
of God an impalpable abstraction. When God was made 
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worthy of worship he disappeared from the sight of his wor- 
shippers; when he was made concrete he also became fallible. 
It became obvious that some intermediary, some translation 
of the infinite into concrete terms, was a necessary solution, 
and Neoplatonism and the mystery cults played with the 
notion of spirits midway between God and man; the genius 
of the Christian Fathers found the perfect answer in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Catholicism never afterwards 
forgot that man could not meet the infinite face to face. To 
St. Thomas the only perfect happiness lay in the intellectual 
contemplation of the divine essence, but such happiness 
was impossible in this life; man “‘is not naturally gifted with 
the knowledge of truth, as the angels are, but has to gather 
knowledge from individual things by way of the senses;”’ 
in this life the human intelligence could comprehend only 
concrete particulars and the universals abstracted from 
them; the intellectual contemplation of the entire cosmos 
summed in a single all-embracing universal, in other words 
the vision of God, was possible only when God had united 
himself to the human intellect in the life beyond the grave; 
in this life man came nearest to a knowledge of divine things 
“in dreams and alienations of the bodily senses.” Living men, 
therefore, could know God only by analogy; He was to be 
approached primarily by way of His revelation of Himself 
in Jesus Christ and by the sacrifice of the Mass. He must 
in fact be seen by bodily eyes, through images; He must even 
be touched and tasted; for it was man’s body that was 
corrupted, and the remedy must correspond to the disease. 
Inheritors of the Platonic tradition, especially the Greek 
Fathers, went farther; ‘‘whatever is to be regarded as coming 
within the sphere of the beautiful becomes the character of 
God,” declared Gregory of Nyssa; and since man’s intelli- 
gence, owing to its weakness, had to be guided “towards the 
Unseen by stages through the cognizances of the senses,” 
material beauty was “the hand to lead us to the love of the 
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supernal beauty.” The notion that the beautiful was a vehicle 
of communication between God and man was never accepted 
unreservedly by the Catholic Church; the monastic reform- 
ers, notably St. Bernard, were always opposed to it; but it 
made possible the use of architecture, painting and music 
for religious functions; and it justified the dream of the 
medieval poets that the love of an earthly lady might be 
transmuted into the love of a beauty beyond fleshly lust and 
free from change or corruption. 

In its answer to the second problem Christianity avoided 
the opposed perils of pantheism and manichaeism. The 
religious mind, unguided by tradition, almost invariably 
succumbs either to the belief that all is divine, hence any 
impulse is justified, or to the belief that the world of matter 
is wholly evil, wherefore all effort is useless. Christianity 
replied that nature was good; evil was something contrary 
to nature. Evil, moreover, had no real existence; it was some- 
thing negative, a mere deprivation of natural good. Man 
desired his own perfection, and did not, however depraved 
he might be, wish for evil; every inclination was to something 
good. He had, however, been corrupted by sin; the order of 
nature had been destroyed; intellect, will and appetite were 
all partially blinded, and in consequence man sought his 
spiritual happiness among temporal goods instead of satisfy- 
ing his physical appetites in accordance with divine law 
and finding his happiness in God. Nothing could save him 
but the grace of God, a grace given not because of man’s 
efforts or deserts but freely bestowed by God on those whom 
by His inscrutable will He had elected. By operating grace 
the wills of the predestinate were changed; henceforth they 
loved God and His law; this was an instantaneous change 
wrought by God upon man’s free will; it could, however, be 
forfeited by mortal sin; and there was no certain method of 
determining whether one had or had not truly received it. 
Then, by codperating grace, man was assisted in works of 
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righteousness and slowly cleansed of the disease of sin; it 
was these works of righteousness which would be rewarded 
with salvation. The religious life was therefore a progress, 
which would be continued in purgatory. In this answer to the 
problem of evil all the Christian theologians were in essential 
agreement. St. Augustine, in controversy with the Pelagians, 
was driven to extreme assertions of man’s depravity; but 
in his more characteristic writings he declared, like St. 
Thomas and the Greek Fathers, that nature was good, that 
sin was a privation of good, that man desired only what was 
good, and that the human will was free. St. Thomas, as well 
as St. Augustine, declared that man was saved only by the 
free grace of God and that “why He chooses some for glory, 
and reprobates others, has no reason, except the Divine 
Will;” God, he said, prepared “‘unequal lots for not unequal 
things.” 

The answer of Christianity to the problem of authority 
was that the vehicle for interpreting God’s will to man was 
the Church. Christianity successfully avoided the error of 
Judaism and Mohammedanism in vesting supreme author- 
ity in a written book. These two religions came to consist 
primarily in a blind obedience to a rigid code of laws; whereas 
Christianity was always an attitude of mind and heart, and 
its consequences in practice were interpreted to meet differ- 
ing problems and situations by a living organism. The Bible 
was the word of God, but from the beginning the sanction 
of its divine origin was the decree of the Church, and it was 
for the Church to interpret its meaning. Christianity, there- 
fore, had almost limitless elasticity and possibilities of 
development. 


2 

The Puritan heresy consisted in a denial of these three 
solutions. Two streams united in its formulation. 

The first, dating back to the later middle ages, sprang 
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from a discontent with the wickedness of the priesthood. 
Despairing of reform, the rebels rejected altogether the au- 
thority of the Church and, seeking some other vehicle 
expressing God’s will, turned instead to the Bible, where they 
read commandments very different from any preached by 
pope or cardinal. But how was the Bible known to be the 
word of God? The Spirit Himself testified to its truth in the 
heart of a true believer, declared Wyclif and the Lollards, 
and the true believer, without learning or ability, could 
infallibly interpret its meaning. There must, therefore, be a 
clear line between those who had received the Spirit and those 
who had not, and the ultimate authority was not in reality 
the Bible but the Spirit’s secret witness. Lollardry, in its 
final formulation, was identical with the later Puritanism. 
Puritanism’s other ancestor was Luther, a master-spirit 
whose religious experience became a standard for three 
centuries. Luther, as M. Maritain shows, demanded a cer- 
tainty of redemption, such as Catholicism had never prom- 
ised, and he sought it not by relying on the satisfaction 
made by Christ but by works. In consequence he despaired, 
and in his despair he saw a light. Man, he said, was utterly 
wicked; “the spiritual powers have been not only corrupted 
by sin, but absolutely destroyed; so that there is now nothing 
in them but a depraved reason and a will that is the enemy 
and opponent of God, whose only thought is war against 
God;”’ the human reason was “‘blind and dark,” “the whore 
of the devil;” it could “only blaspheme and dishonor every- 
thing God has said or done.” Man being utterly wicked, 
no cooperation was possible between grace and nature; those 
whom God elected he sanctified not with their aid but in 
their own despite, and any good works which resulted were 
the work of God alone; “true piety, piety of value in God’s 
eyes, is found in works which are foreign to us, not in our 
own.” Moreover, if salvation depended solely on God’s 
election, it could never be forfeited by man, and man might 
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know with certainty whether or not he had been chosen; in 
fact conversion consisted not in a change of heart but in an 
intimation and an assurance that one’s sins had been for- 
given; Christianity, said Luther, “is nothing but a continual 
exercise in feeling that you have no sin.” 

Luther’s experience was formulated into a system by 
Calvin. 

For Calvin the only authority was the Bible. But the 
sanction of the Bible — and also the instrument of its inter- 
pretation — was not human reason. “The testimony of the 
Spirit is superior to reason;” and after receiving that testi- 
mony “we no longer believe, either on our own judgment or 
that of others, that the Scriptures are from God; but in a 
way superior to human judgment feel perfectly assured — 
as much so as if we beheld the divine image visibly impressed 
on it — that it came to us, by the instrumentality of men, 
from the very mouth of God.” In fact “‘it is just the same as 
if it were asked, How shall we learn to distinguish light from 
darkness, white from black, sweet from bitter.” 

With hard words for all the Fathers and the Scholastics, 
and occasional approval only for St. Augustine and St. 
Bernard, Calvin went on to explain the difference between 
those who had received the Spirit and those who had not. 
The natural man was wholly wicked; “the whole man, from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, is so deluged, as 
it were, that no part remains exempt from sin;” “in Divine 
things our reason is totally blind and stupid, . . . a kind of 
veil, by which the mind is prevented from a discovery of 
God;”’ “‘all the desires of men are evil.” Psychological dis- 
tinctions between will and appetite, reason and instinct, 
were a mere waste of labor; the carnal man was a simple 
creature, without inner conflicts, who ran “‘headlong into sin 
with the approbation and consent of the whole soul.”” God, 
however, had chosen some for salvation, a choice which man 
had no liberty to reject since his codperation was not required; 
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and to those whom He had chosen He gave a certain imtima- 
tion of his choice; the faith by which man was saved was, 
according to Calvin, “a steady and certain knowledge of the 
Divine benevolence towards us, which, being founded on the 
truth of the gratuitous promise in Christ, is both revealed 
to our minds, and confirmed to our hearts, by the Holy 
Spirit;” “no man,” he continued, “‘is truly a believer unless 
. . . he feels an undoubted expectation of salvation,” “this 
inward calling is an infallible pledge of salvation.” Inward 
calling was followed by good works, but these works were 
done by the Spirit and not by man; man, for the first time, 
became a seat of conflict, a conflict between grace and nature; 
God, however, “requires nothing from us, which is to be done 
by our attention and diligence;” he cleansed his elect with- 
out their codperation. Moreover, the only pledge of election 
was the inner assurance; nature continued to sin, and “‘if it 
must be determined by our works how the Lord is affected 
toward us, I admit we cannot attain this object even by a 
very slight conjecture.” 

Having thus destroyed the very core of the Catholic doc- 
trine of grace and nature, Calvin clinched the new structure 
with two equally revolutionary corollaries. He ignored the 
traditional psychology of conversion; conversion had meant a 
coming to love God, so that the convert obeyed God willingly 
instead of suffering repression from the Law; but for Calvin 
righteousness meant obedience, a blind obedience to God’s 
inscrutable will in which love was of slight importance. And 
having destroyed free will, Calvin went on to preach uncom- 
promising determinism; God was directly responsible for 
every event; the purpose of God in allowing evil, and the 
relationship between a good creator and his evil creatures 
were mysteries; it was blasphemous for man to judge or 
question his Maker. This determinism is often ascribed to 
St. Augustine; but whatever he may occasionally have written 
in controversy, it was inconsistent with the main drift of his 
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and allowed an element of contingence among natural events; 
this did not destroy God’s foreknowledge, because God was 
in eternity and not in time; Calvin, who asserted that fore- 
knowledge implied determinism, seems to have lacked philo- 
sophical intelligence for such a notion. 

The essence of Calvinism was a belief in direct communica- 
tion between God and the individual soul; intermediarjes and 
analogies were therefore unnecessary; this development was 
emphasized by the prohibition of graven images found in the 
Bible, and by the hostility to the priesthood, whose power 
was founded on the miracle of transubstantiation. God and 
man were brought close together; translation of the infinite 
into matter was unnecessary, and the sacraments were re- 
duced to mere external signs; images were destroyed, and 
aesthetic pleasure ceased to be an instrument leading man to 
God; an attempt was made to subtract from religious services 
everything for which clear sanction could not be found in the 
New Testament. The spirit behind the Calvinist opposition 
to images was expressed very clearly by Milton; true religion, 
he declared, did not need “‘the weak, and fallible office of the 
Senses, to be either the Ushers, or Interpreters of heavenly 
Mysteries;”” Catholics tried to “make God earthly and 


fleshy, because they could not make themselves heavenly and 
Spirituall.” 


3 

Calvin gave to the elements of all Protestantism a logical 
and coherent shape, and for nearly half a century it seemed as 
though England would become Calvinist. Elizabeth’s arch- 
bishops accepted his theology; the Puritans with whom they 
argued were those more consistent Calvinists who claimed 
that scripture was an all-sufficient authority for church 
government as well as for doctrine. Not till the end of the 
sixteenth century did Hooker succeed in defining a creed 
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for the Anglican Church. That creed was obviously a com- 
promise. Hooker accepted the supremacy of the Bible; its 
sanction was partly rational argument, partly the secret 
witness of the Spirit; he declared, however, that no system 
of church government could be deduced from it, and claimed 
that such matters should be left to reason, guided by tradi- 
tion. Otherwise he gave no encouragement to Puritanism; 
he upheld very fully and clearly the Thomist conceptions of 
nature and grace; and though he did not admit transubstan- 
tiation, he declared that the sacraments were vehicles of 
grace and pleaded eloquently for the use of material aids in 
the worship of an infinite God. 

Henceforth battle was joined on the field of theology as 
well as of church government. By an extraordinary miracle 
the bastard makeshift of an atheist queen became a focus for 
national loyalty and inspired the eloquence of a remarkable 
series of preachers and theologians. Puritanism survived only 
as the creed of a minority. It had, however, a clear field for 
development in New England; and it is there that its practi- 
cal application can be examined most clearly. Its immediate 
consequences were disastrous; and having no strong vitality 
or seeds for development it grew steadily weaker, split into 
fragments, and finally died, destroying in its death the last 
remnants in New England of European Christian tradition. 

Calvinism could not be accepted without one important 
alteration. Calvin’s doctrine of grace was suited only to 
mystics and enthusiastics; it might easily be perverted into a 
justification of all manner of immoralities. The Puritans were 
plain blunt men with little taste for mysticism and no talent 
for speculation. A new conception was formulated by English 
theologians, of whom William Ames was the most influential. 
The sign of election was not an inner assurance; it was a sober 
decision to trust in Christ and obey God’s law. Those who 
made this sober decision might feel reasonably confident 
that they had received God’s grace; but the surest proof of 
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it was its fruit in conduct; complete assurance was impossible. 
It was assumed that all was the work of grace; it was God, 
without human codperation, who caused the sober decision 
to be made. But in actual practice this doctrine had the effect 
of unduly magnifying man’s ability to save himself, as much 
as Calvin’s conception had unduly minimized it; conversion 
was merely a choice to obey a certain code of rules, and did 
not imply any emotional change, any love for God or for 
holiness, or any genuinely religious experience; religion in 
other words was reduced to mere morality. 

The battle between these two conceptions was fought 
out after the colonization. John Cotton, who except for the 
outcast Roger Williams was the only New Englander before 
Edwards with any trace of mystical feeling, preached 
Calvinism; his colleagues, of whom only Shepard and 
Hooker seem to have been sufficiently clearheaded to under- 
stand the points at issue, preached the moralism of Ames. 
When Cotton’s parishioner, Anne Hutchinson, underlined 
the differences and caused a tumult, the rulers of the colony 
frightened Cotton into abandoning his disciples, branded 
them as “antinomians”’ who condoned licentiousness, and 
drove them into exile. On the real point at issue — whether 
forgiveness of sins preceded conversion or was its conse- 
quence, whether in other words conversion was an assurance 
of election or a decision to obey God — Cotton never changed 
his opinion; but he lacked the stamina for rebellion, and his 
beliefs were condemned as heretical. Sanctioned by Calvin 
and logically implied in many doctrines still preached by the 
more muddleheaded of the orthodox party, they survived 
underground and burst out with violence a century later. 
Meanwhile — and in eastern Massachusetts for ever after — 
religion became morality. 

Otherwise Calvinism was swallowed whole. The uncon- 
verted man was wicked, in will and desire as well as in 
appetite and act. Since he was naturally God’s enemy he 
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could be appealed to only through fear, fear of God’s anger 
in this world and of hellfire in the next; to Calvin fear was 
used by God to prepare the sinner for conversion, to Ames it 
was the chief motive for obedience. Hellfire sermons in the 
middle ages had been lurid enough; but never before had 
terror of punishment been the only reason for goodness. 

In the Catholic Church the religious life had been a pro- 
gressive cleansing of the desires; man’s affections had been 
diverted from temporal goods until they finally came to rest 
in the love of God. But the Puritans, following Calvin, 
regarded religion not as a progress but as a condition; it 
was an instantaneous change, dividing the sheep from the 
goats. After the defeat of antinomianism it meant obedience 
to an external code — a code to be found in the Bible, most 
explicitly in the Pentateuch. There was no cleansing of the 
desires, because the desires were wholly evil and goodness 
was an unnatural condition; virtue was no longer nature 
purified by grace; it consisted no longer in a harmony of the 
appetites and desires with divine law — a harmony gradu- 
ally achieved by discipline; it became cerebral instead of 
instinctive; the good man was good not because his natural 
instincts had been healed but because he obeyed an external 
code. Moreover, though the morality of the Pentateuch was 
in some instances very severe, notably against disobedience 
to parents and sexual abnormality, it did not forbid any 
normal physical pleasure; if its rules were obeyed there was 
no necessity for further discipline; unnecessary asceticism 
was, in fact, severely discouraged. Calvin himself pointed out 
that it was not forbidden “to laugh, or to be full, or to add 
new to old and hereditary possessions, or to be delighted with 
music, or to drink wine.” There were no saints in New Eng- 
land; there was marrying and begetting of children, seeking 
of riches and enjoyment of food and wine, even for those who 
might have preferred celibacy and seclusion. 

God, in New England, spoke personally to His elect, and 
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there was no need for intermediaries or concrete analogies. 
The Puritans were very close to God; God informed them of 
His will by giving them impulses and suggesting to them scrip- 
ture texts; He sometimes informed them of future events. 
The chief importance of Jesus Christ was no longer that He 
revealed God to man but that He bore man’s sins; emphasis 
shifted from the Incarnation to the Atonement. This juxta- 
position of God and man exalted man and degraded God; the 
Puritans grew self-righteous, and God, no longer an inscru- 
table first principle, became a very concrete Mosaic Jehovah; 
He was forever-rewarding the righteous and punishing the 
wicked. Moreover, since all was predestined and nothing con- 
tingent, accident was impossible; casting lots became a 
method of discovering God’s will; games of chance were 
blasphemous, and misfortune was an indication of divine 
disapproval. 

Loss of the Catholic principle of analogy had an even more 
disastrous consequence; it meant the divorce of art from 
religion. The Puritans believed that after conversion they 
knew God directly, hke St. Thomas’s angels, and, as they 
fondly imagined, spiritually; concrete representations and 
symbolisms were unnecessary. There was nothing wrong 
about aesthetic pleasure; but it was not an instrument lead- 
ing man to God; and man being a simple creature without 
higher or lower elements, it was not superior to other kinds 
of pleasure. So art was banished from the worship of God; in 
New England there were no religious images or paintings, the 
religious music was unutterably dreary, and the architecture 
of the meeting-houses only achieved a certain charm, austere 
and unadorned, because of the instinctive good taste of New 
England craftsmen. Forbidden to express religious beliefs 
and intuitions and deprived of their noblest justification, 
music and painting languished; poetry was cultivated be- 
cause, being less obviously a matter of concrete images than 
painting, it could handle sacred themes; but since no Puritan 
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might submit himself to his natural instincts, it was intoler- 
ably prosaic; in England, meanwhile, the Puritans ruined 
music and dancing, and planned to tear down the cathedrals. 
Enjoyment of natural beauty suffered similarly; except in 
one poem by Anne Bradstreet there is not a trace before 
Edwards of any appreciation of the New England country- 
side, except such appreciation as a farmer, a hunter, or an 
industrial exploiter might display; and sexual love wholly 
lost its transcendental significance and became a mere part- 
nership in child bearing. 

To the supremacy of the Bible and the supposed ability of 
every believer to interpret it for himself must be ascribed 
the gritty individualism of the New England temperament. 
Adherence to an external code and not to an attitude of mind 
interpreted by an authoritative church resulted in a loss of 
suppleness, a refusal to compromise; if God’s will was written 
down in black and white, it must at any cost be obeyed. 
Each inhabitant of New England believed that he knew 
God’s will; and the annals of its parishes are an unending 
series of quarrels. In the first generation ministerial in- 
fluence predominated, because ministerial interpretations 
of scripture were plausible; also because the ministers could 
partly control the admissions to church membership, and 
because heretics were banished. Afterwards every man was 
his own pope, and any influence the ministers had was based 
on tact, geniality and political cleverness. It had been a 
Protestant dogma from the beginning that the Bible must be 
taken literally; Catholics had evaded the crudity of parts of 
the Old Testament by interpreting them as symbols and 
prophecies of Christianity; Calvinism, accepting every part 
of Scripture as the word of God, found justifications of blood- 
shed and cruelty. Heresies were numerous; every heretic could 
quote scripture to his purpose; orthodox champions could 
reply only by marshalling texts and by observing how sugges- 
tions to heresy, sternly banished from conscious consideration, 
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leapt into their own minds with the same diabolical violence 
and unseasonableness as temptations to immorality. 


4 


For a century the official creed of New England was frozen 
hard; it believed that religion meant choosing to do good; it 
professed to believe in doctrines of divine election and re- 
demption which were utterly inconsistent. Nobody dared 
to clarify the confusion; while it lasted there was not, within 
the New England Churches, a single new or living thought. 

In 1740 came a cataclysm — the Great Awakening; the 
oratory of the English George Whitefield and the Scotch- 
Irish Gilbert Tennent — both of them old-fashioned Cal- 
vinists and the latter a lurid preacher of hellfire — caused 
many thousands of sudden and vidlent conversions; there 
were wild orgies of mob emotion, unexampled since the mid- 
dle ages. For those who accepted the revival orthodox New 
England Puritanism was impossible; religion was not a sober 
choice; it was a violent something, which descended upon 
them, in their own despite, from on high, revolutionizing 
their lives. After the Awakening there was a schism. Thou- 
sands of “‘separatists”’ formed new churches, in which Cal- 
vinism was preached in its original purity; conversion meant 
an assurance of election; it was an intimation of divine 
choice, in which human coéperation was unnecessary. The 
logical end of Calvinism, fear of which had caused the first 
generation to banish the antinomians, was brought consider- 
ably nearer. Some of the separatists were guilty of sexual 
immorality — in one case even of murder; others declared 
that, having been chosen by God, they were now perfect 
and sinless, some adding that they had passed the second 
death and were now immortal; two of them, altogether 
abandoning themselves to the crazy fancies which leapt into 
their brains, announced themselves as reincarnations of the 
Son of Man. Separatist meetings were conducted with the 
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utmost disorder, every brother and sister being allowed to 
sing or pray or exhort precisely as the spirit moved them. 
The Awakening stimulated the younger New England 
ministers to reconsider the traditional beliefs. A large 
proportion of them, still clinging to a religion of sober choice, 
tell under the influence of Locke, whose denial of innate 
ideas implied a denial of original sin, and of the English 
Presbyterians, many of whom had already become Unitarian. 
More cautiously, and without the slightest trace of original- 
ity, the New Englanders followed them along the same path. 
If religion meant choosing to do good, then supernatural 
grace was unnecessary; man could save himself, and there 
was no original sin. If there was no original sin, then mankind 
was not estranged from God and the atonement made by 
Jesus was unnecessary. The incarnation having been im- 
plicitly rendered unnecessary by the original Puritans, there 
was no longer any reason for considering Jesus as God; he 
was a teacher of moral virtue, at first a creature something 
more than human, finally as the last shreds of mystery dis- 
solved in smoke and nothing but a name and a memory sur- 
vived from traditional Christianity, a mere man. This 
process, beginning in the seventeen forties, occupied about a 
century. Every fresh stage in the dissolution was justified by 
scripture; from Mayhew down to Channing each clergyman, 
as he destroyed the next link in the chain of dogma, claimed 
merely to be interpreting scripture more truly than his prede- 
cessors. But when finally the whole structure had gone scrip- 
ture also was rejected; it followed original sin and hellfire 
and supernatural grace and the divinity of Jesus on to the 
bonfire; the secret witness of the spirit could not survive 
supernatural grace, and in the eighteen forties the notion, 
accepted by Channing, that human reason proved scripture 
to be divine, began to be destroyed by German criticism. 
All that remained was a vague assurance of divine benevo- 
lence, and a moral code whose only sanction was custom. 
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Meanwhile there had been an attempt to escape from the 
dilemmas presented by Calvinism. Jonathan Edwards, the 
only original thinker produced by orthodox Puritanism in New 
England, had taken part in the Great Awakening and had 
observed both the disorders of separatism and the drift in 
eastern Massachusetts towards Unitarianism. The former 
had been caused by Calvin’s notion that conversion meant 
an assurance of election, and the latter by the New England 
doctrine that conversion meant a sober choice; between these 
two conceptions Edwards found a via media. 

Edwards was susceptible, as no other New Englander had 
ever been, to aesthetic pleasure; he refers frequently in his 
writings to the colors of a landscape, the sound of music, the 
symmetry of the human form, the odor of flowers, the sweet 
taste of honey; to be alone among the*woods or on a hilltop, 
watching a thunderstorm or the movement of clouds, gave 
him a mystic sense of all-pervading divinity. God, for him, 
meant beauty, and after his conversion this beauty was 
chiefly moral beauty. Accepting the Calvinist framework, he 
declared that natural man, completely wicked, had never seen 
this moral beauty and was, therefore, unable to appreciate 
it; but to those whom He had elected for salvation God dis- 
played the loveliness of His moral perfections and having once 
beheld it they were irresistibly drawn to love it and desire 
it beyond all things. Here was an explanation of conversion 
which neither destroyed human codperation, as Calvinism 
had done, nor implied, like orthodox New England Puritanism, 
that man was free to save himself; it was not Catholic; but 
it was watertight in theory and it worked in practise. 

Edwards also remedied Calvin’s refusal to justify God’s 
ways to man; he did not regard the divine will as inscrutable 
and not to be questioned. The universe he declared — again 
thinking mainly in aesthetic categories — was a place of 
contrast; evil was balanced against good and misery against 
happiness; light could not exist without darkness, and the 
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intenser the darkness the more vivid the light; every atom, 
good or bad, contributed to the beauty of the whole. All had 
been created by God; but God was not the author of evil 
because evil had no real existence; it was an absence of 
good, a negation; God had withdrawn his light from a part 
of the universe in order that he might shine more brightly 
on the remainder. 

These were valuable improvements to the orthodox struc- 
ture; but elsewhere Edwards only perpetuated its deficiencies. 
He declared with unprecedented violence that the natural 
man was utterly depraved in all his desires and faculties; 
and in his “Freedom of the Will” he used his superb capacity 
for argumentation with a most perverse incomprehension of 
the real question at issue. The liberal clergy, like Pelagius 
thirteen centuries before, were declaring that man could 
save himself; Edwards, not realizing that, like Augustine, 
he must prove the necessity of supernatural grace, proved 
instead that all man’s actions were predetermined; following 
Calvin, he expressly identified will and desire, and declared 
that the will always followed the strongest motive; in other 
words, man was not a soul in a body, for whom goodness 
consisted in an ordered harmony of will, intellect and appe- 
tite; he was a bundle of reactions, which God sometimes 
cleansed by implanting a desire for goodness. Edwards 
claimed to have proved that man could not save himself 
but must call on God to save him; three generations later it 
had become obvious that a belief in determinism was merely 
a philosophical theory which could have no effect on conduct; 
it did not therefore encourage a practical belief in divine grace. 

It is fascinating to think of what Edwards might have 
become in a Catholic environment. His belief that natural 
beauty was the self-revelation of God was Catholic; yet he 
never seems to have felt a need for knowing God through 
analogies; as a mystic he could commune with Him directly. 
It is obvious from his personal narrative that his own ex- 
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perience did not correspond with what he preached; before 
his conversion he was not utterly depraved and he knew it; 
sense of sin came to him afterwards; he was drawn to God 
by love of beauty, not frightened away from evil by fear of 
hell; it was, he says, five years before he ceased to be puzzled 
by this discrepancy; his experience of religion had been 
Catholic and not Calvinist. Whence he derived his ideas we 
do not know; they were unique in New England, but not in 
Christendom; his conception of God as beauty and evil as a 
negation of good belonged to the Catholic tradition; his 
doctrine of contrast, though foreign to St. Thomas (for whom 
the universe was a feudal hierarchy, man falling into place 
between the angels and the animals) can be found in St. 
Augustine. 

Edwards had little influence in his lifetime, but within half 
a century of his death his followers had become the strongest 
party in the New England churches. Bellamy and Hopkins, 
Emmons and Smalley, Dwight and the younger Edwards 
preached and developed their master’s ideas; and gifted 
orators, the chief of them being Asahel Nettleton, impressed 
them upon the laity. Between 1798 and 1858 there was a 
series of revivals, at intervals of not more than half a dozen 
years, the smallest of which numbered its converts in many 
thousands; these stirrings had no connection with the wild 
convulsions in the west; they were passionate but at the same 
time orderly, and they caused a conspicuous tightening in 
morality. By these revivals Connecticut, parts of which in 
1750 had been almost as liberal as Boston, was completely 
won over to Edwardean Calvinism, and Unitarianism was 
confined to eastern Massachusetts. Some of the evil effects 
of earlier Puritanism were avoided; Edwards’ logic was so 
intoxicating that, though the Bible was still supreme au- 
thority, there were no heresies or schisms; and in spite of 
the belief in direct communication between God and man, 
nobody had trances or believed himself inspired or a prophet 
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of future events. On the other hand the emphasis on strict 
morality was greater than before. The converts did not 
merely obey God, they loved Him; but forbidden the use of 
concrete images, they were compelled to think of God not as 
beauty or as the end of human desire but as morality; and 
since Edwardean Christianity meant love and not obedience, 
the austerities which a good Christian, in his passion for 
moral holiness and purity might impose upon himself were 
not limited by the words of the Pentateuch. The new puri- 
tanism far exceeded in severity the puritanism of the first 
three generations; it forbade drinking, dancing and playing 
games; smoking ceased among women and was discouraged 
among men; in the great revivals led by Nettleton and his 
associates any convert who did not sign a pledge of total 
abstinence and who still went to dances was treated as not 
truly converted and expelled from membership of the church. 

Edwardean Calvinism did not disintegrate from internal 
causes, like its predecessor; it was the one-hoss-shay which 
had no internal defects. In the nineteenth century it began 
to seem impossible. God had made men who were mere 
puppets in His hands; the majority of them, deliberately 
left by him in darkness, would for the expression of His at- 
tributes and the aesthetic perfection of the universe be con- 
demned to eternal torment. This nightmare was fantastic. 
The Yale theologians, Timothy Dwight and then Nathaniel 
Taylor, slowly modified it; they declared that God was 
benevolent, that his love for mankind was prior to his love 
for justice; Edwards’s belief in complete determinism was 
transmuted into a belief in complete free will, the need for 
supernatural grace being lost in the process. In the later 
decades of the nineteenth century, in the sermons of Henry 
Ward Beecher, was elaborated a God of all-pervading love. 
In essentials the school of Edwards had gone the way of 
Channing; they declared that God wished well for all man- 
kind, that religion meant choosing to do good, and that man 
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was free to save himself; the dogmas, verbally adhered to, 
of original sin, the divinity of Jesus, and the atonement had 
no effect on practise. 

Thus, once the Catholic solution to the problem of nature 
and grace had been denied, no plausible substitute could be 
found; and the puritan heresy ended in the complete dis- 
appearance of Christianity as a religion; it survived as the 
name of a practical philosophy deduced from the recorded 
words of Jesus Christ. 

The centre of this philosophy is the idea that God is benev- 
olent. This persistent confidence that the bright side of things 
is the only right side, this dogmatic optimism, is possible only 
for those who, like the early Boston Unitarians, live a very 
sheltered life. Out in the great world it is by no means certain 
that all is for the best in the best of universes; as Edwards 
had been at pains to point out, the evil inherent in things is so 
overwhelming that an angry God is the only plausible ex- 
planation; to him the sufferings and deaths of innocent chil- 
dren from smallpox and diphtheria were a sufficient proof 
that God was not benevolent; from biology the nineteenth 
century was to learn still more of nature’s cruelty. Those who 
lack a religious faith which accepts and explains the misery 
of God’s creatures with few exceptions either shut their 
eyes and ears to unpleasant facts or succumb to a Man- 
icheean despair. 

While both orthodox Calvinism and the Edwardean re- 
vision were descending to a dead-level of facile optimism, 
the other fragment into which Puritanism had disintegrated 
obeyed a different impetus. The separatists believed in elec- 
tion, assurance, and divine inspiration; their organization 
survived only for seventy years, but their principles were 
inherited and carried to their reductio ad absurdum by a litter 
of sects. Each of the sects began because somebody felt 
strange impulses which, scorning guidance from reason or 
tradition, he interpreted as of divine origin; even the founder 
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of Mormonism seems at first to have been honestly self- 
deluded. Occasionally, as with William Miller, there was a 
claim to an inspired interpretation of scripture, but usually 
scripture was wholly overshadowed by the impulses of the 
spirit. The Osgoodites, for example, a New Hampshire sect, 
added to the worship of Jesus a detestation of soldiers, 
magistrates, lawyers, orthodox clergymen, doctors, female 
reformers, Whig politicians, slavery abolitionists, teetotalers, 
smokers of tobacco, and builders of railroads, all of whom 
were solemnly consigned to hell in hymns sung at their meet- 
ings; the Cochranites, in Maine, allowed sexual immorality, 
swore like pirates, and had certain peculiarly impolite meth- 
ods of showing their contempt for mere formalism. 

The strongest tendency among all the sects was towards 
perfectionism — the notion that after conversion God’s elect 
were not merely forgiven their sins, but were actually sinless 
and perfect. This was the obvious consequence of Luther’s 
and Calvin’s conception of grace, and it had appeared in 
sixteenth-century Germany and in _ seventeenth-century 
England. In New England the Shakers and the disciples of 
Noyes were the most conspicuous examples. Sexual desire, 
being uncontrollable by the will, has always been the chief 
proof of sin; the Shaker solution was complete chastity, while 
Noyes preached sexual communism. The same error was 
responsible for the foundation of colonies; all the colonizers 
believed that perfection was easily obtainable, not necessa- 
rily through the grace of God, but always by some simple 
panacea which would separate the sheep from the goats; 
they did not realize that owing to the corruption of human 
nature the good life is a progress whose end can not be 
achieved on this side of the grave. 


5 


Edwards had tried to harmonize Puritanism with religious 
experience as he knew it and had seen it; the transcendental- 
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ist problem a century later was to make it compatible with the 
good life. Edwards had ended by making the edifice even 
narrower and more stifling than before; transcendentalism, 
unable to reform it or to rebuild it on more Catholic lines, 
could only destroy it; it was an end, not a beginning. 

The ideas of transcendentalism may be defined as Edwar- 
dean Calvinism modified by European romanticism, French 
and German. Everywhere the rediscovery of man’s natural 
self and the doctrine of natural goodness were like a thunder- 
storm in a time of drought; but nowhere were the refresh- 
ing streams received more gratefully than in New England. 
Young men began to read Rousseau and Chateaubriand, 
to notice the beauties of the countryside, to cultivate 
their emotions and enjoy romantic friendships. In New 
England the new doctrine had to be formulated in religious 
terms in order to be understood; and the necessary formula- 
tion was supplied by German transcendental philosophy — 
or rather by that philosophy as interpreted in Coleridge’s 
“Aids to Reflection” and reinterpreted in the preface which 
James March added to its American edition. The trans- 
cendentalists asserted that there was direct communication, 
without material or concrete intermediaries, not merely 
between God and those elect persons who had received His 
grace, but between God and all human beings who listened 
to the voice of intuition; denying Locke’s sensationalism, they 
believed in the existence of innate ideas, by virtue of which 
“the whole of one side of the soul of man lay open to the 
spiritual and the ideal,” to “entities that have no relation to 
time and place and condition.” Sin was “the difficulty and 
obstruction which the Infinite meets with in entering into 
the finite”; it had no real existence, being “not essential 
but modal.” Regeneration was God’s entry into the soul, 
and the more fully God entered into the soul, the more holy 
did the soul become and the more harmonious with God. 
Man, therefore, had to listen to the voice of God within him; 
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his heart was an oracle; he must be exhorted to “trust her 
instinctive auguries, obey her divine leadings.” “We all of us 
border close upon God. He shines through, into each pure 
soul, as the sun through the circumambient air.” The tran- 
scendentalist deity was pantheist, and nature especially was 
his revelation; “the love of nature ends in the love of God,” 
for “beauty is the revelation of the soul to the senses.” 
This may have been German philosophy but it was also 
puritanism. While reading Emerson and Thoreau one is 
conscious always of a background of New England farmers — 
humorless, self-contained men, intent on finding their own 
salvation without guidance from authority, accustomed 
to an unbending insistence on their rights against ministers, 
town meetings, tax collectors and royal governors. The 
spirit of New England speaks when Emerson declares that 
“T see no reason why I should bow my head to man, or cringe 
in my demeanor,” or when Thoreau says that “Men are 
very generally spoiled by being so civil and well-disposed — 
A cross man, a coarse man, an eccentric man, a silent man, a 
man who does not drill well — of him there is some hope.” 
It is as if Cincinnatus had found a voice. Almost all the ideas 
of transcendentalism can be found in Edwards. Edwards 
also found God in nature; Edwards also saw in beauty the 
revelation of the soul to the senses; the transcendentalist 
voice of God in the intuition of the heart is merely Edwards’ 
“divine and supernatural light, immediately imparted to the 
soul by the spirit of God,” extended from the elect minority 
to the human race as a whole. The philosophy of Emerson 
in particular is wholly Edwardean, though he seems to have 
absorbed ideas which Edwards had put into circulation rather 
than to have studied Edwards himself. Emerson’s principle of 
compensation is merely Edwards’ principle of contrast under 
another name; it first appears in his journals as “that prin- 
ciple of contrast which we find engraven within” and is 
explained as due to “the intentions of Providence to limit 
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human perfectibility and to bind together good and evil, 
like life and death, by indissoluble connection.” Equally 
Edwardean was Emerson’s belief that the universe was a 
single tightly-knit system in which each atom played an 
indispensable part; “scarce an infant or idiot exists who can 
not somehow or other contribute to the well-being of the 
universe,” he said, just as Edwards had preached that even 
the damned contributed to the beauty of God’s creation. A 
corollary was the doctrine that the whole universe could be 
known from any part of it, a doctrine which encouraged 
Emerson to “talk of chemangoes and my new garden sprout 

. and never a word of Goethe and Teinyson”’ — and 
Thoreau to fill volumes of his journal with observations of 
simple natural events in Walden. 

But if the transcendentalists were the heirs of Puritanism, 
they altered it, in a misdirected attempt to remedy its de- 
ficiencies, so radically that it scarcely survived them. 

They could no longer accept the Bible as God’s unique 
revelation; not the Bible alone but all great books, Pagan and 
Buddhist as well as Hebrew, ranked as scripture. What re- 
mained was the habit of seeking authority in written words, 
and the principle of personal inspiration, the secret witness 
of the Spirit in the hearts of men. 

They could no longer draw a line between the saved and 
the damned; they did not believe that a majority of the hu- 
man race, including many obviously wise and philanthropic, 
were completely wicked in thought, word, and deed. But 
they clung to the Puritan conception of grace; it was still the 
voice of God in the heart, to which man need only listen; they 
extended its operations from the elect to the human race as a 
whole; ‘‘enthusiasm,” they declared ‘“‘was the glory and hope 
of the world”’; enthusiasm was the voice of God. They did not 
realize that all men were partly good and partly wicked, and 
that the religious life was a progress in which grace codperated 
with nature; for them there was little need for discipline or 
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effort; man should only listen and obey. It followed that 
perfection in this world was not impossible; here transcen- 
dentalism came close to the sects; Bronson Alcott, walking 
across the hills from Fruitlands, could find kindred dreamers 
among the Shakers. The effect was to justify any impulse; 
Emerson almost became the prophet of big business; he came 
near to condoning any immorality if it had enthusiasm be- 
hind it. Of the two opposite heresies to which the loss of the 
Catholic doctrine of grace and nature inevitably leads, the 
transcendentalists, secure in their snug New England vil- 
lages, chose pantheism; later generations, more exposed to the 
cruelty and chaos of the phenomenal world, would prefer 
manicheeism. 

The third facet of the Puritan heresy was its refusal to 
allow intermediaries between God and man. The effect was 
not only to exalt man but to degrade God; God had been too 
often merely the angry old man of Hebrew legend. The tran- 
scendentalists made God a deity worthy of their worship; 
he became the all-pervading essence, the invisible principle 
of beauty and truth, the author of goodness. But retaining 
the Puritan prejudice against images, and inheriting no ac- 
cepted set of symbols, they could find no satisfactory means 
of bridging the gulf between God and the concrete world; 
at one extreme they found Him everywhere, revealing Him- 
self in all the beauties of nature and all the masterpieces of 
art; at the other He was merely a set of abstract principles 
bearing no relation to the exigencies of practical life. The 
pantheist God can not be thought of; God can only be thought 
of by means of specific symbols which are believed to embody 
His essence and suggest divine things with particular ap- 
propriateness; the transcendentalists had no such symbols; 
and so their God, like Edwards’s God, was abstract morality. 
As Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has remarked, Emerson’s culture 
had ‘“‘entered wholly through the brain in the form of general 
propositions, without any checking from observation or 
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experience”’; he is “abstract at the wrong times and concrete 
at the wrong times, he has so little sense of the relation be- 
tween the abstract and the concrete.’ Ideal and practise 
were divorced when the transcendentalists made God worthy 
of worship without making it possible to worship Him. 
The same critic remarks of the modern American, the heir 
of the Puritan tradition, that “the theoretical atmosphere 
in which he has lived bears no relation to society, the practi- 
cal atmosphere in which he has lived bears no relation to 
ideals”’; ““human nature itself exists in America on two irrec- 
oncilable planes, the plane of stark theory and the plane of 
stark business.” 

After transcendentalism there was nothing. The Puritan 
heresy had burnt itself out; no educated man could any 
longer believe its fantastic theology. It had left scars: a 
refusal to accept authority; a tendency to obey impulse as 
the voice of God; a worship of enthusiasm; a willingness to 
fancy that perfection was not impossible in this world; a belief 
that the will was bound and that the soul was a mere bundle 
of reactions. Nor were these relics confined to New England; 
the framework of American life was built by Calvinists— 
English, Dutch, and Scotch-Irish; the civil war destroyed 
the only large community which stood, in part, for different 
attitudes. But the faith was gone. The founders of ‘The 
Dial” had imagined that they were tearing down a prison; 
the next generation, finding themselves without shelter in a 
chilling void, began to shiver. The heir of Emerson was Henry 
Adams, who turned away from the barren chaos of American 
life to the certainties of Dante and St. Thomas; and after 
Henry Adams came T. S. Eliot who not only admired the 
lost traditions of Catholicism from a distance but made a 
heroic attempt to recapture them. 


Henry BAamrorp PARKES 


when the telegram came that she 
COMING OF AGE was dying ae streetcarwheels 
screeched round the bellglass like all the slatepencils on 
all the slates in all the schools) walking around Fresh Pond 
the smell of puddlewater willowbuds in the raw wind 
shrieking streetcarwheels rattling on loose trucks through 
the Boston suburbs Grief isn’t a uniform and go shock 
the Booch and drink wine for supper at the Lenox before 
catching the Federal 
I’m so tired of violets 
Take them all away 
when the telegram came that she was dying the bellglass 
cracked in a screech of slatepencils (Have you ever never 
been able to sleep for a week in April?) and He met me in 
the grey trainshed my eyes were stinging with vermillion 
bronze and chromegreen inks that oozed from the spinning 
April hills His moustaches were white the tired droop of an 
old man’s cheeks She’s gone Jack Grief isnt a uniform 
and the inthe parlor the waxen odor of lilies in the parlor 
(He and I we must bury the uniform of grief) 
then the riversmell the shimmering Potomac reaches the 
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little choppysilver waves at Indian Head there were mock- 
ingbirds in the graveyard and the roadsides steamed with 
spring April enough to shock the world 

when the cable came that He was dead I walked through 
the streets full of fiveoclock madrilefio madness shivered 
cubes of aguardiente redwine gaslampgreen sunsetpink tile- 
ochre eyes lips red cheeks brown pillar of the throat 
climbed on the night train at the Norte Station without 
knowing why 

I'm so tired of violets 
Take them all away 

the shattered iridescent bellglass the carefully copied 
busts the architectural details the grammar of styles 

it was the end of that book and I left the Oxford poets in 
the little noisy room that smelt of stale oliveoil in the 
Pension Boston Ahora now maintenant vita nuova 
but we 

who had heard Copey’s beautiful reading voice and read 
the handsomely bound books and breathed deep (breath 
deep one two three four) of the waxwork lilies and the 
artificial parmaviolet scent under the ethercone and sat 
breakfasting in the library where the bust was of Octavius 

were now dead at the cableoffice 

on the rumblebumping wooden bench on the train slam- 
ming through midnight climbing up from the steerage to get 
a whiff of Atlantic on the lunging steamship (the ovalfaced 
Swiss girl and her husband were my friends she had slightly 
popeyes and alittle gruff way of saying Zut alors and throwing 
us a little smile a fish to a sealion that warmed our darkness) 
when the immigration officer came for her passport he 
couldnt send her to Ellis Island la grippe espagnole she was 
dead 

washing those windows 

Roe 

cleaning the sparkplugs with a pocketknife 
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grinding the American Beauty roses to dust in that 
whore’s bed (the foggy night flamed with proclamations of 
the League of the Rights of Man) the almond smell of high 
explosives sending singing éclats through the sweetish puking 
grandiloquence of the rotting dead 

tomorrow I hoped would be the first day of the first 
month of the first year 


the raindrops fall one by one out of the 

IMMORTAL horsechestnut tree over the arbor onto the 
table and the puddly gravel of the abandoned beergarden 
and my clipped skull where my fingers move gently forward 
and back over the fuzzy knobs and hollows 

spring and we’ve just been swimming in the Marne way 
off somewhere beyond the fat clouds on the horizon they are 
hammering on a tin roof in the rain in the spring after a 
swim in the Marne with that hammering to the north pound- 
ing the thought of death into our ears 

the winey thought of death stings in the spring blood 
that throbs in the sunburned neck up and down the belly 
under the tight belt hurries like cognac into the tips of 
my toes and the lobes of my ears and my fingers stroking 
the fuzzy closecropped skull 

shyly tingling fingers feel out the limits of the hard immor- 
tal skull underthe flesh adeathshead and skeleton sits wear- 
ing glasses in the arbor under the lucid occasional raindrops 
inside the new khaki uniform inside my twentyoneyearold 
body that’s been swimming in the Marne in red and white- 
striped trunks in Chalons in the spring 


his voice was five thousand miles away ll the 
AIRRAID time he kept wanting to get up outa bed his 
cheeks were bright pink and the choky breathing No kid 
you better lay there quiet we dont want you catching more 
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cold that’s why they sent me down to stay with you to keep 
you from getting up outa bed 

the barrelvaulted room all smells fever and whitewash 
carbolic sick wops outside the airraid sirens get a nightmare 

Mestre’s a railhead and its moonlight over the Brenta 
and the basehospital and the ammunition dumps 

all the time he kept trying to get up outa bed Kiddo you 
better lay there quiet his voice was in Minnesota 

but dontjaunerstandafellersgottogetup I got a date 
animportantengagementtoseeabout those lots ought 
nevertohavestayedinbedsolate I’lllosemy deposit For chris- 
sake dont you think I’m broke enough as it is? 

Kiddo you gotto lay there quiet we're in the hospital in 
Mestre you got a little fever makes things seem funny 

Cantyouletafellerbe? You’re in cahoots withem thats- 
whatthematteris I knowthey’reouttorookme they think 
Imagoddamsucker tomadethatdeposit Illshowem I]|knock- 
yergoddamblockoff 

my shadow on the vault bulkyclumsily staggering and 
swaying from the one candle spluttering red in the raw 
winterhospital carbolic night above the shadow on the cot 
gotto keep his shoulders down to the cot Curley’s damn 
husky in spite of double pneumonia 

you can hear their motors now the antiaircraft battering 
are letting loose must be great up there in the moonlight 
out of the smell of carbolic and latrines and sick wops sit 
back and light a macedonia by the candle he seems to be 
asleep his breathing’s so tough pneumonia breathing can 
hear myself breathe and the water tick doctors and order- 
lies all down in the bombproof cant even hear a sick wop 
groan Jesus is the guy dying? 

they’ve cut off their motors the little drums in my ears 
sure that’s why they call em drums (up there in the blue 
moonlight the Austri observer’s reaching for the little string 
that dumps the applecart) the candleflame stands up still 
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not that time but wham in the side of the head woke Curley 
and the glass tinkling in the windows _ the candle staggered 
but didnt go out the vault sways with my shadow and Cur- 
ley’s shadow dammit he’s strong head’s full of the fever 
reek Kiddo you gotto stay in bed (they dumped the apple- 
cart allright) shellfragments hailing around outside Kiddo 
you gotto get back to bed 

But I gotadate Oh Christohsweetjesus cant you tell me 
how to get back to the outfit haveaheartdadididntmeanno- 
harm itsnonly aboutthose lots the voice dwindles into a 
whine I’m pulling the covers up to his chin again light the 
candle smoke a macedonia look at my watch must be near 
day teno’clock they relieve meat eight 

way off a voice goes up and up and swoops like the airraid 
siren — ayayootOO 


: daylight enlarges out of ruddy quiet very 

VILLE LUMIERE faintly throbbing wanes into my sweet 
darkness broadens red through the warm blood weighting 
the lids warmsweetly then snaps on 

enormously blue yellow pink 

today is Paris pink sunlight hazy on the clouds against 
patches of robinsegg a tiny siren hoots shrilly traffic 
drowsily rumbles clatters over the cobbles taxis squawk 
the yellow’s the comforter through the open window the 
Louvre emphasizes its sedate architecture of graypink stone 
between the Seine and the sky 

and the certainty of Paris 

the towboat shiny green and red chugs against the current 
towing three black and mahoganyvarnished barges their 
deckhouse windows have green shutters and lace curtains 
and pots of geraniums in flower to get under the bridge a 
fat man in blue had to let the little black stack drop flat to 
the deck 

Paris comes into the room in the servantgirl’s eyes the 
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warm bulge of her breasts under the gray smock the smell 
of chickory in coffee scalded milk and the shine that crunches 
on the crescent rolls stuck with little dabs of very sweet 
unsalted butter 

in the yellow paperback of the book that halfhides the 
agreeable countenance of my friend 

Paris of 1919 

paris-mutuel 

roulettewheel that spins round the Tour Eiffel red square 
white square a million dollars a billion marks a trillion roubles 
baisse du franc or a mandate for Montmartre 

Cirque Medrano the steeplechase gravity of cellos tuning 
up on the stage at the Salle Gaveau oboes and a triangle la 
musique s’en fout de moi says the old marchioness jingling 
with diamonds as she walks out on Stravinski but the red 
colt took the jumps backwards and we lost all our money 

la peinture opposite the Madeleine Cezanne Picasso 
Modigliani 

Nouvelle Athenes 

la poesie of manifestos always freshtinted on the kiosks 
and slogans scrawled in chalk on the urinals L UNION DES 
TRAVAILLEURS FERA LA PAIX DU MONDE 

revolution round the spinning Eiffel Tower 

that burns up our last year’s diagrams the dates fly cff 
the calendar we’ll make everything new today is the Year 
1 Today is the sunny morning of the first day of spriag 
We gulp our coffee splash water on us jump into our clothes 
run downstairs step out wideawake into the first morning of 


the first day of the first year 


Joun Dos Passos. 


RECITAL 


(for jane) 


WHAT shall I call on to protect 

My sister? 

No name halts the white carriages 

Of stars wheeling over the prospect 

Earth has in the breast of heaven, 

Nor the wave that disparages, 

Darkly lifting, the trespass the docks 

Have made into the river the stars lately fall 
In and close the air to any named, 

To any call 

Against the wind blowing the lamp 

Burning the blood, the sweet red oil. 

What shall I name fitfully even 

Within, but the liquid breath 

Breathing, selfish, helpless, the remote death 
In with all the closed, closed night, 

After the locks 

Have held and the softly-shut door has maimed 
The cry for the river’s bold recoil 

To morning, red or gray, the word-flight 
From good-bye and the welling damp, 


Frost blackening the heart of heaven. 
KENNETH WHITE 


Oa air te 
LUKE ROAD 


“I GET her some honeysuckle . . .” honeysuckle breaking 
down the fence rows, sags at the creekside and drowning it- 
self into the dirty water, . . . and head down in the honey- 
suckle Gain Adams with a slit in his throat like at hog-killing, 
and all around his head honeysuckle redder than rock colum- 
bine, and red-legged flies walking up and down his hair... . 
Rike felt he never want to see salt port again, — not pork or 
cucumbers of Mrs Adams— maybe she’d have give him 
pickles, — pickles that curdled on his mouth — if he’d have 
brought her honeysuckle, — he would have give her a hunk 
of it, sticky white with sweet smell, and she’d have give him 
cucumbers — jar from the earth cellar — if he’d have brung 
her honeysuckle . . . that’s what he come down for, — half 
mile from the road it was, two hours from noon, and a sun one 
foot above his ears, and a piece of it sitting on his head back 
like fire leech, and the rest holding down all earth with its 
big dry hand. . . . And here was Gain Adams flat in the 
sun with honeysuckle growing into his neck and flies walking 
round his hair, buzzing like from cow dung in the pastures, 
while Mrs Adams drove up and down the north road where 
was the way he should have come home since Tuesday, and 
the Morgans out searching all the rye fields from Hollow to 
Elton where he was at the day after he left Hollow and now 
it was Thursday. . . . ““How long Gain Adams been here 
Lord? O God Almighty who killed Gain Adams? who killed 
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Gain Adams in the honeysuckle? and what I do now Lord? 
. . . Maybe should I rush back down to Mrs Adams. . . 
‘I found him Mrs Adams.’ I found Gain Adams back there 
off the Luke Road, down in a mess of honeysuckle with his 
throat slit open and red on the honeysuckle” . . . Down 
knelt Rike in the high heat, almost to faint out with grape 
scent and honeysuckle smothering on the white air. . 

feeling skin on Gain Adams wrist, poke-stiffness under his 
shirt, felt sick enough to die right there in the hot vines and 
bee warmness. . . . ‘“‘He aint died long, its sun heat on his 
skin, but he dont smell none . . . six hours maybe, maybe 
four hours, . . .”” and a new path going south in the blue 
grass, and ending where the creek was. . . . “What I do now 
Lord? I cant move him none, — two hundred pounds him 
and me one sack ten and skinny as a buzzard leg... . I 
aint going to tell I found him. . . . I aint going to tell no- 
body. . . . First thing they say, ‘How come you found Gain 
Adams when nobody else could? — Pickin honeysuckle was 
you? pickin honeysuckle at the creek top!’ ... Rows 
around and menacing, and the four walls of court room like 
when they tried Abels nigger — ‘How come you you found 
Mr Abel when nobody else could? pickin daisies in a corn field 
was you?’ .. . and the four walls shook up and down with 
everybody laughing . . . and the nigger cried like he was too 
full of water, and said he was huntin quail and Mr Abel was 
dead of sun stroke, and got mixed up in his story so that they 
give him a yam pie like he wanted and strung him up on 
Wensday, and wished that the vultures would come over 
from Clair County so they’d be spared a grave digging but 
they wern’t. . . . “I wont tell nobody I found him... I 
go home I’d be afraid. Youre a young kid, they’d say, but 
you could have done it, — where’s the razor you done it with 
— wheres the razor you done it with over in the honeysuckle? 
... Laint a going to tell. . . . I come this way and went 
on by, —I went on by and come back Hollow and saw 
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nothin but the beardstongue and green plums at the fence 
row. . . . I aint seen no red honeysuckle at the creek top 

. IL aint seen no red honeysuckle at the creek top... I 
aint seen nothing this day June. . . . But suppose Mrs 
Adams went on up and down the road farms hunting and 
asking “Have you any seen Gain Adams? Have you seen 
my husband anybody since he went out to Elton on a Mon- 


day it was he went out to Elton. . . .” “Maybe he aint 
coming back Mrs Adams, — maybe he run away, maybe he’s 
drunk over to Elton now. . . .” “But they say he left Elton 


Joe Morgan — left Elton on a Tuesday — I ask there first 
and they say he left Tuesday from Elton. He wouldn’t have 
not come back except he’s — O God O God! what'll I do now 
. . .” and she’d go home to cook and cry and feed the steers, 
half mindgone with looking up the lane for Mr Adams and 
thinking she hear the little boys scream up “He’s come back, 
Ma, he’s here Ma, he aint dead or gone off any more”. . 
and she’d rush back smashing down neck high clover by the 
wagon rut, and there’d be only the whippoorwill shouting 
and the little boys fast asleep without a sound. . . . And 
now he’d found Gain Adams, — he’d have to tell her, tell her 
he found him in the honeysuckle, but he wouldn’t, — not 
now — not anybody — not now — wait till the cherrys done. 
They might get rot or be stolen while he was testifying in the 
court while he was testifying “I dont know nothing about it 
judge, I found him in the honeysuckle, thats what I know, 
thats all . . .” and all the time cherries falling in the hot 
grass, falling dead ripe and going brown, and nobody to pick 
them for jarring, — nobody but his ma’s ma, feeble as a 
spider and wait — mad for him to come back and save up 
the heavy twigs — and they’d keep him days, — weeks maybe 
maybe months — just for repeating “T didn’t do it judge — 
I found him in the honeysuckle, it wasn’t me slit his throat 
open” .. . and even if they ended with believing — there’d 
be all the cherrys dead and the spinach gone up to seed, and 
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the beets jammed one on another till they die starved, and 
nobody but the old woman to save up the last root and cut 
down the jimson weed by the hog lot so the shoats wouldn’t 
go silly off the fruit end . . . and all the time him in the jail 
house — “I didn’t do it judge, I didn’t do nothing but find 
Gain Adams, head down in the honeysuckle, two hours, 
maybe four hours cold at the creek top! . . . No I wont tell 
nobody not even at home I wont tell nobody, — I wait till 
the cherrys done, — between the cherrys and the peach-ripe 
I tell her,” — but who strip the bean vines — nine rows this 
year — nine rows for jarring and him in jail saying “I aint 
done it” . . . over and over like a poor feeble wit and no- 
body to believe him no more than if he was one. . . . He 
couldn’t tell now—not now— ... maybe somebody 
else would find Gain Adams — maybe vultures come over 
the ridge like they did once when his ma was a girl, come 
clear over the ridge from Clair County hunting something 
in the buck brush and nobody ever told what they found 
there, but they stay two whole days and then gone back 
where they come from again. . . . But if he waited, if he 
waited one day even, he couldn’t ever tell —they’d say 
“Why didn’t you bust in Hollow and tell us soon you found 
him Rike Wilhite? Why’d you wait since Thursday? every- 
body know you aint been on the Luke Road since Thursday 
—how come you didn’t tell Thursday?” . . . and what’d 
he say then?— “I got afraid... I didn’t want them 
cherrys waste ...I got afraid ...I didn’t want no 
death . . . I got my bean vines to pick yet. . . . You string 
up Abels nigger, you string up me like Abels nigger. . . . I 
want living, I aint had but sixteen years yet. . . .”” Then 
they’d laugh, like they laugh at Abels nigger — “Gain 
Adams didn’t want no death either” they'd say, and swing 
him off a white oak till his eyes popped out like grape pulp, 
and his nose went blacker than a pine ooze. . . . Now was a 
mile of dry cedar rows and then Mrs Adams chimney like a 
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thumb up in the maple leaves, and all around the ungrown 
corn, and plants come to potato blossom. . . . “O Lord 
dont have her home . . . I dont want her to see me... .” 

... “Why’nt you stop, Rike? You aint seen him have 
you Rike? There aint nothing in the mail box here, not yet, 
ten times today I looked and not a word from him.” 

“No I aint see him Mrs Adams, me and Bennin come by 
the Luke Road, he wouldn’t have come by that road, he’d 
have come by the north road from Elston, thats a long way 
from Luke Road. . . . Wish I could help you Mrs Adams. 
... No I aint seen him nowhere. ... Goodbye Mrs 
Addams: ae. ta) Goodbye Rikers 

There aint no light anymore. . . . Its getting nine o’clock 
now, ... stars opening up... moonflower smell from 
thornapples blossoms . . . willows look like moss lumps 
along creek bottoms . . . gettin darker . . . make faster 
Bennin . . . Morning vines waitin for the morning... 
Mrs Adams waitin for her man sliced over in the honeysuckle 

. aint no morning for Mrs Adams . . . aint never any 
morning for Mrs Adams . . . one mile . . . one half mile 
. . . Bennin lather like a soap cake along the traces. . . . 

“Why you so late Rike? We aint left nothing but the rump 
end — there on the stove see? — Aint you going to eat 
nothing Rike? Shrunk up like a dead bean you look — Olly 
left you her potaty — aint you going to eat nothing Rike?”’ 

“I’m sick in my stummick, I aint going to eat nothing 
granma, I feel like I should sleep to death from being tired. 


“Dont you talk about death Rike Wilhite! — I seen sun- 
light coming down road this noon hour, —I seen sunlight and 
I seen shadow walking up and down road this noon hour, and 
I aint seen nothing to make a cloud casting out of empty sky. 
. . . — Dont you talk no more about death to me Rike 
Willttese tn 


“O God, leave me be now, — leave me be!” . . . Horned 
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owls drifting up the cedar rows . . . horned owls shape of 
Death to corn rats . . . once Gain Adams was shape of 
Death to horned owls . . . four owls he’d killed and ham- 
mered on his barn-side . . . — and what had been shape of 
Death for Gain Adams? “I don want to think! I don want to 
think!” . . . Three hours to four o’clock, — three hours to 
sunlight coming. . . . Mrs Adams peering out the window 
at four o’clock and nobody to see walk up the high clover 
path . . . only wet steers and the night-wet pasture and the 
broke pump handle under the grape vines... . “I can’t 
never tell now though, — I told Mrs Adams I aint seen him 
off the Luke Road on a Thursday, — thats all, thats all, its 
all over now. . . . Leave me be God, leave me be!”’ 

Three headed judge with owl eyes looking down on Rike 
crumpled like a pea leaf where the road forks off to Elton. 
. . . “What was you doing at the creek top Rike Wilhite? — 
Pickin daisies out of a big slit was you? — picking daisies 
out of ared slit like an open mouth. . . . Where’d you throw 
that razor when you done what you done over off the Luke 
road on a Thursday noon? Why’nt you tell Mrs Adams, “I 
found your husband, Mrs Adams”’, when she ask you have 
you seen him, Rike? . .. Tie him up with honeysuckle, 
strong rope of honeysuckle — tie his feet with grape rope. 
. . . Hanged men go down to damnation. ... Cut him 
loose Mrs Wilhite . . . let him fall clear through the earth 
crust. . . .” “O God I wanta live! I dont wanta die now! — 
I’m smotherin’, I’m smotherin’ in honeysuckle. . . .” 

“Rike Wilhite, what you shoutin’ for? sweatin’ up like a 
sour beet, frog-foot cold, and shoutin, like a wild cat! Olly’s 
shook out the coffee pot — can’t you smell it up the stairs? — 
what you shoutin’ about honeysuckle — aint no honeysuckle 
in a mile of here. . . . Drink out that coffee cup... . 
Bacon you got, and Olly make you buckcakes, — you aint 
dyin’ Rike! — empty in the stomach is what you have. — 
Now you take over to Mrs Adams and say you help with 
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hauling water till Gain come back from over Elton... . 
Rike you look wilt like a sick petunny, — what happen to 
you come back from Holster? — what happen to you over on 
Luke Road from Holster?” .. . 


. . . Wild carrot bent over with its head weight, hawk- 
weed in the orchards, mulberrys mashing in the hog lot, and 
cherry trees gone of fruit now . . . second of July now, and 
daisies shrivelled up to hay sticks . . . one fourth mile on to 
Mrs Adams. ... Mrs Adams going to leave Hollow in 
three days now, going to take her grain wagon and leave 
Hollow in three days now, . . . wild cherrys going to be al- 
most black when Mrs Adams leave Hollow, and raspberries 
fall off their hoop vines when she gone. . . . Red lilies turn- 
ing backwards, lilies spotted like a turtle neck. . . . Mrs 
Adams going to move down where her brother is, down near 
the river bluff where Branville is. . . . 

“Rike you know where is Branville, up on the river bluff? 
Rike, if Gain come back here lookin’ for me, you tell him 
where I gone; — tell him I waited half and quarter month for 
him coming back; Rike, you tell him — tell him I thought he 
was dead or he would have come back long afore this. Tell 
him I waited for him till I thought he was dead, — you tell 
him that wont you, Rike? You wont forget if he comes back 
hunting me, and me down to the river bluff and thinking him 
dead from life?” 

“TI wont forget Mrs Adams. I wont never forget if he comes 
hunting back... .” 

Vervain up purple in the sideroad dust. . . . Dark eyes ot 
Mrs Adams house, hall broke and hinge sagging, house empty 
as a sheep skull, wing squirrels nesting in the cold chimneys. 
. . . August now, and lupin gone to seed, wild peas rattling 
under foot, red hawks cry out and chase in the high air, and 
poke berries come to blackness. . . . Poke berries make a 
poison death, — not a fast death like a knife slit — “Can’t I 
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never forget Lord? can’t I never forget? — aint there no for- 
getting on the up side of earth? . . .” 

Spider winding in the green fir, white silk of grave clothes, 
life-flies wound to death in white silk, tremble in the spider’s 
mouth. . . . August nights of red moon . . . grapes hot 
still in night darkness . . . hay smell coming down the cow 
path, — “Shadow coming down this white path, aint noth- 
ing but moon shadow, tall moon shadow, fly-light splattering 
up my eyelids . . . there aint no shadow, — no tall shadow 
like a cedar spike, nothin standin there hold up its head with 
a half moon under where its neck is, with a red sickle halt 
moon where its throat is — O God! he’s come back lookin for 
Mrs Adams... . I can’t run now, I can’t even move now 
. . . he hunt me into shadow, he see me into moonlight . . . 
there aint no shadow big enough to hide in. . . . What you 
lookin’ for Gain Adams? Who you huntin’ down this white 
path? There aint nobody livin here now — she aint here, 
Gain Adams, she aint here anymore, she moved down the 
river bluff, down south, that way, to the river bluff... . 
Tell him, she says, Rike, — tell him I thought he was dead 
or I would have wait for all-years. . . .— What you laughin’ 
at Gain Adams? — O God — he aint laughin’ — its the red 
mouth turning up where his neck was. . . .” 

Honeysuckle smell where there aint no honeysuckle any- 
more. . . . Black snake sliding over spread hands... . 
Rike lying like a shot crow, stiff across the path... . 

“Rike what you lying here in the dust for? — All night I 
wait back for you, — all night me and Olly wait mad for you 
coming back home. . . . Rike Wilhite, whats this you saying 
ane ag se 

«|. and Gain Adams lie over off the Luke Road, head 
down by the creek top, head down on the honey-vines, with 
a hog-slit where his throat was . . . Now let me be, Lord, 

meriOw let me sleepr en. 


J. W. Jounson 


TEIREE-PR.QEMs 


THIS is a theme for muted coronets 

To dangle from debilitated heads 

Of navigation, kings, or riverbeds 

That rot or rise what time the seamew sets 

Her course by stars among the smoky tides 
Entangled. Old saltencrusted Proteus treads 
Once more the watery shore that water weds 
While rocking fathom bell rings round and rides. 


Now when the blind king of the water thinks 
The sharp hail of the salt out of his eyes 

To abdicate, run thou, O Prince, and fall 

Upon him. This cracked walrus skin that stinks 
Of the rank sweat of a mermaid’s thighs 

Cast off, and nab him: when you have hin, call. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 


HE walks alone, uncomforted, 
In Spring’s green ripple, Autumn’s red. 


Birds, like dark starlight, 
Twinkle in the sky, are light 


As feathers blown about in a gale, 
And their song is as cold and sharp as hail. 


The lonely air and the hard ground 
Are crying to him with no sound 
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Words that the hurdy-gurdy year 
Whines ceaselessly in his sad ear. 


He walks between the green leaf and the red 
Like one who follows a beloved dead, 


And with a young, pedantic eye 
Observes how still the dead do lie. 


His gaze is stopped in the hard earth, 
And cannot penetrate to heaven’s mirth. 


LIKE AN OLD PROUD KING IN A PARABLE 


A BITTER king in anger to be gone 

From fawning courtier and doting queen 
Flung hollow sceptre and gilt crown away, 
And breaking bound of all his counties green 
He made a meadow in the northern stone 
And breathed a palace of inviolable air 

To cage a heart that carolled like a swan, 
And slept alone, immaculate and gay, 

With only his Pride for a paramour. 


O who is that bitter king? It is not I. 


Let me, I beseech thee Father, die 

From this fat royal life, and lie 

As naked as a bridegroom by his bride, 
And let that girl be the cold goddess Pride. 


And I will sing to the barren rock 
Your difficult, lonely music, heart, 
Like an old proud king in a parable. 


A. J. M. Smiru 


IN PASSING 


THE mountains were blue, but not ‘blue enough. When the 
air was warm and still, I waited in the field and listened for 
something. At times little gusts of wind would move rest- 
lessly among the crisp leaves of corn. I did not know what was 
the matter with me, but I could not work. So I went to my 
father and said: “I want to go to New York. I don’t know 
why, but I must go.” My father said: ““When you have a 
Call, there is nothing to do but be a man and face it.”’ So I 
left Tennessee. 

I will skip the times I worked in Coffee Pot restaurants for 
something to eat. But I never begged. I felt God in me. I 
prayed to Him, and He promised me a job in a bank and that 
was how I came to be a bank clerk. 

I used to come to work at 8:30 and sit all day at a long 
table with fifteen other boys. We checked the figures on 
stock certificates and made sure that the new certificates 
had been transferred in the right amount for the old certifi- 
cates. I also made out receipts for the Registered Mail De- 
partment. I could do all this because I had had a very good 
high school education, and the work was simple anyway. 
When there were only a few certificates, the Head would 
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say: “Take this,” and I would prove some figures on an add- 
ing machine. We got through by 5:30 or later. 

It was all very dull and New York made me tired, al- 
though I was a strong boy. Each building was a stone jail to 
lock me in during the daytime and part of a row of walls at 
night for me to walk between. I felt like I couldn’t get air in 
my lungs, I was that pressed in. I have a big red hand. I 
wanted to double up my fist and bash things. “Damn you, 
New York!” That was how I felt. 

Over in Mulberry Street where I lived in a rooming house 
were a lot of foreigners, mostly dirty Italians. They swarmed 
out in the street at night and sat around like black flies in 
molasses. The streets smelled bad, and they smelled bad, 
but they all seemed quite happy and shouted nearly all 
night. I felt very strange. You don’t know how you get to 
miss walking among shaggy trees, and kicking up dust in the 
road and smelling the blackberry bushes when the sun is hot, 
and gazing off in the distance where the mountains kneel be- 
fore God. 

Although I am a Baptist, I used to go to Trinity Church 
during my lunch hour. There was the Shrine of All Saints, 
at the end of a cool, shadowy aisle. The Shrine was like the 
inner part of a long cave. It reminded me of the blue and 
white sea shell which we had on our mantelpiece at home and 
what you would expect to find if you were a bug and crawled 
in the shell round and round until you reached the last dimly 
shining chamber beyond the last curve. 

Here you felt quite shut-in and at peace. 

One wall of the stone chapel had cloudy colored windows, 
with a great spread of little saints all over the glass, each with 
his little beard and little robe and mild face, the color of taffy 
candy. A quiet Christ was holding an open book in the win- 
dow above the altar. A red light from the candle in a glass 
wavered and threw shadows in the half-darkness. 

I prayed to God to get me a raise at the bank. I seemed to 
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get a vague answer: “Wait.’”’ I waited several weeks, but 
nothing happened. I was restless. I clicked the adding ma- 
chine faster every day, but I still got $23 a week. In a year I 
would get an automatic raise to $25, but it seemed that only 
a miracle would get me any more before then. 

The boys said, “Why don’t you get a girl? That would 
fix your troubles.”’ But I said no, there was no girl I wanted. 
The girls at the office were fat and cheap. They chatter, chat- 
ter, chatter, “Hey, Sadie,” this and “Hey, Louise’’ that. 
Just the same I thought it was a good idea. I began to think 
I would like a girl who would be small and dainty, like the 
little china figure we had on our mantel at home. She would 
have a touch of blue in her white dress and her hair would be 
yellow. Her skin would be soft like my mother’s satin pin 
cushion and warm. 

I asked for a girl like that. Almost as though He had spoken 
I heard God say, “Wait!” I glanced up hard at the painting 
in the window, but His face seemed to be without any ex- 
pression, as though He were looking over my head. I concen- 
trated hard, but nothing happened. Then I said, “No, I 
don’t want to wait; I want a girl now. I don’t care what hap- 
pens; get me a girl right now!” I should have known better 
than to dictate to God. 

A few evenings later I was going uptown on the subway. 
It was crowded with people from the Seventh Avenue fur dis- 
trict, but I was used to jostling and being uncomfortable. 
But slowly I forgot about smells and greasy people. I don’t 
know where she got on, but there was a tall girl standing next 
to me. You have seen how a jonquil stands out from weeds? 
She was like that. 

She wore a gray-green suit that made her resemble a tall 
lily. She had a floppy, yellow straw hat that hid her face at 
first. As she lightly touched the white enamel support with a 
brown gloved hand, she really did seem like a tall flower that 
swayed with the breeze instead of the subway jerks. In her 
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other hand she held a London paper which she was reading 
with her head bent so that the brim of her hat hid her face. 

As we passed a station she looked up. You do not know how 
fast the words come when I think of the first time she raised her 
head. Her face was clear, like a cold stream that rushes and 
flashes so quickly that you do not see the ripples. Under her 
long eyebrows, her eyes were gray like shadows on the water. 
Her mouth was long and her lips looked soft and gentle. I 
knew that I would love her. 

I thought that she might leave and I became afraid. The 
palms of my hands began to sweat. My heart grew so big I 
could feel it in my chest. My legs shook and I turned my face 
away because I knew I was turning slightly red, instead of 
pale as you’re supposed to do. So this is love, I thought. 

I decided that if she got off I would follow her. But she did 
not get off at the next stop and the longer she stayed the more 
happy and fearful I became. My shoulders are broad and I 
shoved backward and sideways so that there would be a 
better space for her and no one would come between us. 

She noticed the space I had made for her and looked up 
again. I was about to say — I could not help it — “You are 
lovely!”? but she looked down quickly for she must have 
known. I swallowed hard. She was so cool, like a swaying 
green lily, and I was so thirsty for her! 

At Times Square a man got up to leave, and I stood in 
front of the seat so that she could have it. She took the seat 
and smiled. When I looked down at her, she was looking in- 
tently at her paper, but I knew that she was not reading, for 
her glance stayed too long on an advertisement for whiskey. 
Ho! An idea struck me. Maybe she was riding just to give me 
a chance. I took out a piece of paper, folded it thick, and while 
the train swayed, I wrote: “Is it possible for an impudent 
person to meet you? I would like to meet you. Will you 
write me a note?” I signed my name and address, folded the 
paper and without stopping to think, because I was so scared, 
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I dropped the note in her lap. She took it without looking up. 
I hurried to the end of the car. Thank God we were just get- 
ting to a station. 


II 


ON the way home, I thought I had been very foolish, for she 
might report me to the police or the office, but I wasn’t 
sorry. When you have a Call, you must face it, whatever it 
is. I did not mind the Italians when I got home and I was 
glad that they were happy enough to sing. Nothing happened 
the next day, but the day after, I got her letter. Her hand- 
writing was just as I had expected it to be, very distinguished. 
The lines were thick and straight up and down, the sort of 
handwriting that wins prizes in cigarette contests. I almost 
spoiled the envelope in opening it. This was the letter: 

Dear Stranger: 

I do not think you are impudent at all. It was thoughtful of you 
to give me a note instead of speaking in the subway. If you like, I 
will meet you at Grant’s Tomb, Thursday evening at 7.30. 

But I am afraid you are due a disappointment. 


“Thursday evening. That is tomorrow.” I carried the let- 
ter with me down into the street. It was not yet dark. I felt 
that I had to walk about. I was not conscious of any effort at 
walking, only a great lightness. 

Next morning, I got up earlier and walked to work. I felt 
pleasantly numb, like when a dentist puts something cool 
into the tooth he is about to pull. I added the figures up faster 
than I had ever done. I made the machine rattle. I kept say- 
ing: “It is just six more hours, four more hours, three more 
hours —”’ ’til finally it was closing time. I hurried home and 
changed my shirt. 

I had never been to Grant’s Tomb because I come from 
free Tennessee mountaineer stock and we haven’t any use 
for General Grant. But I am sure that no admirer of Grant 
in the North ever approached his tomb with such eagerness 
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and short breath as I did Thursday evening. I wore a decent 
gray suit I had bought in Chattanooga just before coming up. 
As we approached the tomb by bus, it seemed to grow fright- 
eningly larger, like a white tea kettle with the lid about to 
blow off. Some people were strolling about on the stone steps, 
but she was not there. For a moment I thought she would 
not come, then I realized that I was half an hour too 
soon. 

What should I talk about? I didn’t know much about books. 
I could ask her about her London paper or tell her about my 
work, but no woman would give a tinker’s damn about 
learning how to mark stock certificates or operate an adding 
machine. Then I remembered a verse of Scripture that went 
something like this: “When you are brought before the 
Judges, think not what you shall say, for in that hour it 
shall be given you what to say.” 

I forgot about saying anything when I saw her coming up 
the wide stone steps. She climbed grandly as though she were 
walking on level ground. I drank her in — walking, climbing, 
coming closer. She made me think of a Grecian priestess ap- 
proaching a temple in the cool of the evening with a river 
flowing nearby under the trees, even though this was Grant’s 
Tomb and the Hudson River was cluttered with coal barges. 
She wore a dark red hat, fitting close to her head, and a gray 
tweed suit. I do not remember the color of her shoes, but 
they had large silver, square buckles which made her feet look 
even slimmer and smaller. I like small feet on women. 

She smiled quietly. ““Am I late?” she asked. I was de- 
lighted. She had some traits like other girls and was, there- 
fore, partly human. 

“No, I have been here only a few minutes.” 

“You are not telling the truth,” and she laughed. “I passed 
here earlier myself and saw you standing on the steps. I 
strolled down the Drive until time.” I wanted to ask her why 


she didn’t stop, but I didn’t. 
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“Tt was brave of you to take a chance on meeting me,” I 
said. 

“Why not? I thought it would be rather a lark. Where 
shall we go?” 

“Would you like to go to a show? I will take you anywhere 
that I can.” 

“Let’s not bother with a show. It would probably be very 
stupid. I would rather we just fiddled along the Drive, or do 
you New Yorkers feel that you must always be going places?”’ 

“T am not a New Yorker, I’m a Southerner, and you’re 
English, aren’t your” 

“Well that’s where I started. I fancy I am still English. 
But you wanted me to suggest a place — how would it do for 
us to take that interesting ferry and cross over to Jersey. Who 
knows? There may be something charming in Jersey.” 

I thought it strange that a well-dressed girl would like to 
go ferry riding, but I should have known that she was not 
like any other girl— or any woman that had ever before 
been born. As we were going down to the ferry, she put her 
slim gloved fingers in the crook of my arm. “God, I thank 
Thee,” I said quietly to myself. The ferry was crowded with 
people going home, so we walked to the front. 

“Your sunsets are very beautiful.” I looked, and what 
she said was true. The Palisades seemed like a brown and pur- 
ple pillow in which the glowing sun sank down. The water 
was a gray sheet, speckled with dancing rust flakes. There 
was a fringe of trees at the shore line, very dark and black 
as though they had been caught and charred between two 
fires which wavered in the sky and flickered in the water. 

We walked from the ferry landing behind a clomping 
horse, hauling a dray. When we came into the street, it 
seemed like an ordinary little flat-topped Jersey town with a 
rattling street car coming down to the ferry. “What do you 
think of this?” 


“ Don’t know,” she replied, “but if we poke along this road 
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up the river, something is bound to turn up.” So we walked, 
looking in the open windows of house boats where people 
were eating supper and brawling, or playing with children 
or sitting in their sock feet, smoking. Finally we came to a 
wicket gate, beside a frame house, looking out on the river. 
A sign over the gate said: ‘“‘German Dinners.” 

We had neither of us eaten, so we followed the passage- 
way from the gate, past a large dining room where a few peo- 
ple were eating, out to a porch built over the river, where a 
vine grew up over our heads. It was the first vine I had seen 
in New York. While we ate, it grew twilight. We could see 
the lights strung out along the New York shore. 

I remarked: “Those ferryboats seem like fireflies that have 
fallen in water.” She had never seen a firefly, so I told her 
how the children in the mountains call them lightning bugs 
and put them in bottles to take to their rooms at night where 
they shine dimly a long time. And I told her how grand the 
mountains are. 

“Then why did you come to New York?” 

“Because I had a Call. If you have a Call, you must face 
it like a man.” 

“And?” 

“T have found it,” I said, looking at her like a dumb fool — 
a happy dumb fool. 

“Tell me,” she asked, frowning, “if a woman has a ‘Call’ 
should she face it like a man?” 

“Oh, sure.” I would have agreed to anything. 

We had a good dinner and a mug of beer apiece. We ate 
without saying much because we seemed to be at peace. At 
times a warm feeling passed over me. After dinner we smoked 
several cigarettes and I was glad to be in the shadow, because 
I could watch her better. Her face was lovely and calm as I 
have always known it, and when she put the cigarette to her 
lips her face shone like a rosy cameo, and when she took her 
hand away her face was quiet again. 
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“You seem to be the sort of person who is always con- 
tented,” I told her. 

“You are a foolish, naive boy, David — sorry, I didn’t 
mean to hurt you. Yes, I am always self-possessed. But con- 
tented? Who is? Perhaps I have traveled too far and lost 
myself in too many places.” 

“Anyway, you are quiet and peaceful.” 

She laughed. “Just to disprove that, we shall leave at 
Ones 

We walked back slowly the way we had come. There were 
hardly any cars on the road and there were quiet places 
under trees that overshadowed the walk. It felt like my chest 
was growing larger, little by little. Finally, I had courage to 
take her hand that was resting on my arm. We stopped under 
a tree; her breath was a little quicker, but she did not resist. 
She closed her eyes and let her head fall back. Her lips were 
soft and moist and warm. I grasped both arms round her and 
clamped her close to me as the staves of a barrel are held 
when a cooper places red-hot bands around them. Soft, will- 
ing lips and slim body. I kissed her eyes, but her lips fluttered 
and I could not leave them alone. 

Then, “No, David . . . stop.” She shook her head. She 
placed her hands against my chest and I released her im- 
mediately. She smiled: ‘We had better be going. This is not 
as it should be for a young lady who has just met a young 
man.” 

“Tl do whatever you want me to do,” I said. We crossed 
on the ferry again, but I do not remember the details. I 
would have taken her home in a taxi, but she insisted on tak- 
ing a bus down to her residence club on Riverside Drive. She 
would not kiss me again at the door. 

“Are you angry with me?” 

“No,” she answered, closing the door, ‘‘indeed not.” I do 
not remember the details, but I know that I got home all 
right that night. It seemed that I walked a long time. 
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There were many times .vhen I saw her after that — there 
were no times between, just deep breaths between seeing 
her — somehow I managed to do my office work. 

We went to many unusual and inexpensive places, once to 
an Italian marionette show in the basement of a house, where 
I held her hand in her lap. Sometimes we strolled along the 
Drive, to see the lights speckled on the water. Often we saw 
the sudden beauty of an angle of a building in the sky. I say 
“we’’ but she saw all of it first. She taught me the beauty of 
cities, to look and smell and hear and know that in every- 
thing that lives, in the pain of living itself, there is beauty. 
There is cool richness in silent things which she showed 
me in the beaten silverware of the windows on 57th Street. 
Something in silver reminded me of her. 

It is curious how she saw everything in quiet flashes, by 
standing aloof from things. In a museum I always liked to 
get close to pictures and especially those parts that I liked 
best, while she stood off and took us both in, picture and me. 
I asked her why this was. “Because you are a romanticist, 
David. You see just what you want to see.” In those days I 
saw so many things. It was like traveling in a train; if I did 
not like the scenery, I could always look at her. And I did 
not mind that she always looked at the scenery. 

Then one evening we were walking in Central Park. It 
was not yet dark, so that walking down from 72nd Street we 
could see suddenly rising from the green plain, the solid 
jagged-edged wall of white and gray buildings on Sgth Street. 
The sun had gone, but there was still the sweet smell of 
the hot grass, and the great peace of holding the arm of 
the girl you love and knowing that she wants to be with 

ou. 
z She saw that I was happy; she saw that I was happy 
many times these days. She wrinkled her eyes a little and 
drew her mouth a queer way. “My Dear, it is dangerous to 
be so happy.” 
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“T am not afraid — ‘perfect love casteth out fear.’”’ 

“I know, but that gives me the responsibility... . I 
don’t want you to be hurt. I don’t want you to depend upon 
anything and then be hurt.” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” I said with great sureness. “I haven’t 
been in love long, but I know all about it. I cannot be hurt 

. there are two kinds of love, the sort of love that is only 
selfish love and requires that someone love you. That kind of 
person is like an empty cup which says, ‘Fill me.’ I may be 
partly like that, but I am also like a mountain stream that 
has broken the ice in springtime: I want to flood you, overflow 
you and keep on pouring out my heart to you. If youloveme, 
okay; if you do not love me . . . if youdonotloveme... 
oh, my sweetheart, how I love you!” 

She looked perplexed. “I do not tinderstand it at all —I 
am still afraid.” She saw that no one was near us, and quickly 
kissed me on the ear. “You are a Galahad.” I had not heard 
the story, and so she explained. 

“No, I am not a Galahad. But I am an Anglo-Saxon like 
yourself. My people were pioneers and they were poor but 
brave. I am a brave man, and I would die for you, or do 
anything you wanted.” 

She laughed and stuck her fingers in my hair. I swear the 
scalp tingled. ““David, you are a queer boy,” she told me, 
smiling gently. “You are born out of century. You should 
have lived in King Arthur’s time when there were damsels in 
distress, and not in this day when girls ride in subways by 
themselves. But you are my knight; you are my knight in 
homespun.” 

We were almost down to sgth Street. We were walking on 
a little path near the lake. It was now dark. Suddenly she 
pulled my arm, turned me around facing her and reaching 
her arms around my neck, pulled my head down and kissed 
me on the forehead. Then she kissed me lightly on the 
mouth. 
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“You do not think I am a terrible girl? You will never 
think I am a terrible girl, will you, David?” 

You cannot blame me for being astounded. “Say, you’re 
getting daffy. Certainly not, I’ll never think you’re terrible!” 

“Then I am going to ask you to excuse me to-night. I 
ae some things to do. . . . No, no, I’ll go home by my- 
selfy? 

I told her good-bye at the corner, joked with her about 
her being scared I’d think her terrible for breaking a date. 
Then I watched until she was out of sight, walking with long 
swinging steps. Then suddenly and abruptly she was lost in 
the passing crowd. 

Every time she left me, even for a little bit, I felt the same 
emptiness. Somehow it was worse to-night. I rode home on the 
street car because it would take longer. We passed corner 
after corner and then I no longer knew it. You know how the 
big drum in the orchestra begins to rumble low down and 
then the beats come faster and faster until it roars. Great 
God, I knew she was leaving! 

I came to my house. I came to my room. I went to the win- 
dow. I went to the bed. I went to the window. “God... 
God . . . Oh, God, don’t let her go!” I said I must be calm 
and pray. I went to the bed, I went to the window. Then I 
went to the bed and kneeled down, grabbing the brass post 
at the foot. 

I could not say any words, just hold to the post with all 
my strength. I did not cry, and I decided not to ask God 
anything. I felt my insides pulled and tugged by little wires. 
I felt the wires cutting sharp and a great dampness inside as 
though I were bleeding. I did not cry. 

Then everything stopped, just as though something cold 
had been pressed to my stomach, numbing the pain. I rose 
from the bed, feeling all the wires tangled and knotted inside 
me, but not hurting. I did not sneer at God; I spoke steadily 
from my heart: “I loved the girl purely. I wanted her, but 
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You would not let me have her. All right. All right. That’s 
that.” 

I pulled a chair to the window. I looked down on the tat- 
tered street where the children were still playing. I lit my 
pipe and smoked quietly for a long time. The horrible noise 
the Italians call singing raged on for an hour. I wished it 
would rain or something. I wished it would hailstorm hard 
and drive the Italians off the street. But there was no rain 
and they kept on singing until I was ready to go down and 
pick a fight. 

I remembered how yesterday I had liked the Italians be- 
cause I was sure she loved me. A few days before I liked the 
sunshine and wind because I could smell her hair. I said to 
myself, if I go into the park now I will ache. I will see water 
that is blue-gray like her eyes and some tree that is tall and 
graceful. And when I pass store-windows I will see things she 
admired and people will buy those things, and that way she 
will be taken from me, piece by piece. Then New York will 
be noisy again like a hollow drum. 

I will feel empty and paper cluttered, like a house people 
have moved away from. The empty pain is the worst pain of 
all; it is the feeling of being held in the air, and yet held up 
by nothing. Facing your facts like a man helps and when you 
are given a bitter cup, drink it — bottom up! I will never 
think she is terrible; I will be too proud. Why did she do it? 
I said I would find out that one thing. My throat felt hard 
and stiff. I felt sort of queer. 


Ill 


I WENT to her house. As soon as she opened the door I said: 
“When are you going and where are you going?” She had 
not been crying but her mouth was twisted. Off yonder, I 
heard her voice: “I am going to Boston to-morrow, and then 
to England.” 

“Just tell me why.” 
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“Come on in.” I came and sat in the living room. She 
went to her room and came out with a big black folder, tied 
with long black strings. She sat on the floor and untied the 
strings. I hunched in the chair. I could have kissed her hair 
as she bent over, but I did not want to. Her long fingers un- 
tied the black knots Then she opened up Hell. 

There fluttered out pages of color, reds and creams and 
yellows and blue. Then I saw they were pictures . . . beau- 
tiful pictures... her pictures... radiant, lovely ... 
distant. . . . I knew everything . . . I was panting in a 
hot desert, yearning for the cool palm trees . . . just over 
each hill . . . just out of reach. 

“Your pictures are very . . . nice. You are going to be a 
great artist, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know ... but, there, David, you see what I 
want to do. I must do that. I don’t know whether you would 
call it a career; it’s just something I must do. I must do it! 
I can’t become involved, or have complications . . . oh, I’m 
sorry, but I can’t help saying that.” 

My chest was like a board. “That’s perfectly .. . all 
Lieht.v2. 9) )\ Watewas.lscoinc te say:s. obi don't.let 
anything encumber you, ever. I am sorry if I bothered you.” 

I got up. She touched my knee with her hand. “David. . . 
well, you see we are just like two trains that didn’t run on 
schedule. One of us should have waited somewhere.” 

“But how could I tell!” 

Her mouth twisted a little. “I don’t know, David. Maybe 
I can tell you when I’ve found my Call.” 

I should not have said it: “You'll sort of wait for me until 
then?” 

“You are very young... David!” Then she stooped 
quickly to gather up her drawings, and her brown hair 
dropped over her face like a curtain on the stage. I left her 


like that. 
GEORGE TICHENOR 


AUTUMN 
REFRAIN 


THE skreak and skritter of evening gone 

And grackles gone and sorrows of the sun, 

The sorrows of sun, too, gone . . . the moon and moon, 
The yellow moon of words about the nightingale 

In measureless measures, not a bird for me 

But the name of a bird and the name of a nameless air 
I have never — shall never hear. And yet beneath 
The stillness that comes to me out of this, beneath 
The stillness of everything gone, and being still, 
Being and sitting still, something resides, 

Some skreaking and skrittering residuum, 

And grates these evasions of. the nightingale 
Though I have never — shall never hear that bird. 
And the stillness is in the key, all of it is, 

The stillness is all in the key of that desolate sound. 


WALLACE STEVENS 


BAPIVAPLES OF 
WALLACE 
STEVENS 


THE most striking if not the most important thing about Mr. 
Stevens’ verse is its vocabulary — the collection of words, 
many of them uncommon in English poetry, which on a 
superficial reading seems characteristic of the poems. An air 
of preciousness bathes the mind of the casual reader when he 
finds such words as fubbed, girandoles, curlicues, catarrhs, 
gobbet, diaphanes, clopping, minuscule, pipping, pannicles, 
carked, ructive, rapey, cantilene, buffo, fiscs, phylactery, 
princox, and funest. And such phrases as “thrum with a 
proud douceur,” or “A pool of pink, clippered with lilies 
scudding the bright chromes,” hastily read, merely increase 
the feeling of preciousness. Hence Mr. Stevens has a bad 
reputation among those who dislike the finicky, and a high 
one, unfortunately, among those who value the ornamental 
sounds of words but who see no purpose in developing sound 
from sense. 

Both classes of reader are wrong. Not a word listed above 
is used preciously; not one was chosen as an elegant sub- 
stitute for a plain term; each, in its context, was a word 
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definitely meant. The important thing about Mr. Stevens’ 
vocabulary is not the apparent oddity of certain words, but 
the uses to which he puts those words with others. It is the 
way that Mr. Stevens combines kinds of words, unusual in a 
single context, to reveal the substance he had in mind, which 
is of real interest to the reader. 

Good poets gain their excellence by writing an existing 
language as if it were their own invention; and as a rule suc- 
cess in the effect of originality is best secured by fidelity, in 
an extreme sense, to the individual words as they appear in 
the dictionary. If a poet knows precisely what his words 
represent, what he writes is much more likely to seem new and 
strange— and even difficult to understand—, than if he 
uses his words ignorantly and at random. That is because 
when each word has definite character the combinations 
cannot avoid uniqueness. Even if a text is wholly quotation, 
the condition of quotation itself qualifies the text and makes 
it so far unique. Thus a quotation made from Marvell by 
Eliot has a force slightly different from what it had when 
Marvell wrote it. Though the combination of words is unique 
it is read, if the reader knows his words either by usage or 
dictionary, with a shock like that of recognition. The recog- 
nition is not limited, however, to what was already known 
in the words; there is a perception of something previously 
unknown, something new which is a result of the combination 
of the words, something which is literally an access of knowl- 
edge. Upon the poet’s skill in combining words as much as 
upon his private feelings, depends the importance or the value 
of the knowledge. 

In some notes on the language of E. E. Cummings I tried 
to show how that poet, by relying on his private feelings and 
using words as if their meanings were spontaneous with use, 
succeeded mainly in turning his words into empty shells. 
With very likely no better inspiration in the life around him, 
Mr. Stevens, by combining the insides of those words he found 
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fit to his feelings, has turned his words into knowledge. 
Both Mr. Stevens and Cummings issue in ambiguity — as 
any good poet does; but the ambiguity of Cummings is that 
of the absence of known content, the ambiguity of a phantom 
which no words could give being; while Mr. Stevens’ am- 
biguity is that of a substance so dense with being, that it 
resists paraphrase and can be truly perceived only in the 
form of words in which it was given. It is the difference be- 
tween poetry which depends on the poet and poetry which 
depends on itself. Reading Cummings you either guess or 
supply the substance yourself. Reading Mr. Stevens you 
have only to know the meanings of the words and to submit 
to the conditions of the poem. There is a precision in such 
ambiguity all the more precise because it clings so closely to 
the stuff of the poem that separated it means nothing. 
Take what would seem to be the least common word in 
the whole of Harmonium '— funest (page 74, line 6.) The 
word means sad or calamitous or mournful and is derived 
from a French word meaning fatal, melancholy, baneful, 
and has to do with death and funerals. It comes ultimately 
from the latin funus for funeral. Small dictionaries do not 
stock it. The poem in which it appears is called “Of the 
Manner of addressing Clouds,” which begins as follows: 


Gloomy grammarians in golden gowns, 

Meekly you keep the mortal rendezvous, 

Eliciting the still sustaining pomys 

Of speech which are like music so profound 

They seem an exaltation without sound. 

Funest philosophers and ponderers, 

Their evocations are the speech of clouds. 

So speech of your processionals returns 

In the casual evocations of your tread 

Across the stale, mysterious seasons. . . . 
ee Se 6 i ae Sa ea ee 

1The references are to the new edition of Harmonium. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1931. This differs from the first edition in that three poems have been cut 
out and fourteen added. 
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The sentence in which funest occurs is almost a parenthesis. 
It seems the statement of something thought of by the way, 
suggested by the clouds, which had better be said at once 
before it is forgotten. In such a casual, disarming way, 
resembling the way of understatement, Mr. Stevens often 
introduces the most important elements in his poems. The 
oddity of the word having led us to look it up we find that, 
once used, funest is better than any of its synonyms. It is 
the essence of the funeral in its sadness, not its sadness alone, 
that makes it the right word: the clouds are going to their 
death, as not only philosophers but less indoctrinated pon- 
derers know; so what they say, what they evoke, in pondering, 
has that much in common with the clouds. Suddenly we 
realise that the effect of funest philosophers is due to the 
larger context of the lines preceding, and at the same time we 
become aware that the statement about their evocations is 
central to the poem and illuminates it. The word pomps, 
above, means ceremony and comes from a greek word mean- 
ing procession, often, by association, a funeral, as in the 
phrase funeral pomps. So the pomps of the clouds suggests the 
funeral in funest. 

The whole thing increases in ambiguity the more it is 
analysed, but if the poem is read over after analysis, it will 
be seen that in the poem the language is perfectly precise. 
In its own words it is clear, and becomes vague in analysis 
only because the analysis is not the poem. We use analysis 
properly in order to discard it and return that much better 
equipped to the poem. 

The use of such a word as funest suggests more abstract 
considerations, apart from the present instance. The ques- 
tion is whether or not and how much the poet is stretching 
his words when they are made to carry as much weight as 
funest carries above. Any use of a word stretches a word 
slightly, because any use selects from among many meanings 
the right one, and then modifies that in the context. Beyond 
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this necessary stretching, words cannot perhaps be stretched 
without coming to nullity —as the popular stretching of 
awful, grand, swell, has more or less nullified the original 
senses of those words. If Mr. Stevens stretches his words 
slightly, as a live poet should and must, it is in such a way 
as to make them seem more precisely themselves than ever. 
The context is so delicately illuminated, or adumbrated, 
that the word must be looked up, or at least thought 
carefully about, before the precision can be seen. This 
is the precision of the expert pun, and every word, to a 
degree, carries with it in any given sense the puns of all its 
senses. 

But it may be a rule that only the simple words of a lan- 
guage, words with several, even groups of meanings, can be 
stretched the small amount that is possible. The reader 
must have room for his research; and the more complex 
words are usually plays upon simple words, and limited 
in their play. In the instance above the word funest is not so 
much itself stretched by its association with philosophers as 
the word philosophers — a simple word with many senses — 
stretches funest. That is, because Mr. Stevens has used the 
word funest, it cannot easily be detached and used by others. 
The point is subtle. The meaning so doubles upon itself 
that it can be understood only in context. It is the context 
that is stretched by the insertion of the word funest; 
and it is that stretch, by its ambiguity, that adds to our 


knowledge. 
A use of words almost directly contrary to that just dis- 
cussed may be seen in a very different sort of poem — “The 


Ordinary Women” (page 13). I quote the first stanza to give 
the tone: 


Then from their poverty they rose, 
From dry catarrhs, and to guitars 
They flitted 

Through the palace walls. 
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Then skipping a stanza, we have this, for atmosphere: 


The lacquered loges huddled there 
Mumbled zay-zay and a-zay, a-zay. 
The moonlight 

Fubbed the girandoles. 


The loges huddled probably because it was dark or because 
they didn’t like the ordinary women, and mumbled perhaps 
because of the moonlight, perhaps because of the catarrhs, 
or even to keep key to the guitars. Moonlight, for Mr. Stev- 
ens, is mental, fictive, related to the imagination and mean- 
ing of things; naturally it fubbed the girandoles (which is 
equivalent to cheated the chandeliers, was stronger than the 
artificial light, if any) . . . Perhaps and probably but no 
doubt something else. I am at loss, and quite happy there, to 
know anything literally about this poem. Internally, inside 
its own words, I know it quite well by simple perusal. The 
charm of the rhymes is enough to carry it over any stile. The 
strange phrase, “ Fubbed the girandoles,” has another charm, 
like that of the rhyme, and as inexplicable: the approach of 
language, through the magic of elegance, to nonsense. That 
the phrase is not nonsense, that on inspection it retrieves it- 
self to sense, 1s its inner virtue. Somewhere between the realms 
of ornamental sound and representative statement, the 
words pause and balance, dissolve and resolve. This is the 
mood of Euphues, and presents a poem with fine parts con- 
trolled internally by little surds of feeling that save both the 
poem and its parts from preciousness. The ambiguity of this 
sort of writing consists in the double importance of both 
sound and sense where neither has direct connection with the 
other but where neither can stand alone. It is as if Mr. Stev- 
ens wrote two poems at once with the real poem somewhere 
between, unwritten but vivid. 

A poem which exemplifies not the approach merely but 
actual entrance into nonsense is “Disillusionment of Ten 
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O’Clock”’ (page 88). This poem begins by saying that houses 
are haunted by white nightgowns, not nightgowns of various 
other colours, and ends with these lines: 


People are not going 

To dream of baboons and periwinkles. 
Only, here and there, an old sailor, 
Drunk and asleep in his boots, 
Catches tigers 

In red weather. 


The language is simple and declarative. There is no doubt 
about the words or the separate statements. Every part of 
the poem makes literal sense. Yet the combination makes a 
nonsense, and a nonsense much more convincing than the 
separate sensible statements. The statement about catching 
tigers in red weather coming after the white nightgowns and 
baboons and periwinkles, has a persuasive force out of all 
relation to the sense of the words. Literally, there is nothing 
alarming in the statement, and nothing ambiguous, but by 
so putting the statement that it appears as nonsense, infinite 
possibilities are made terrifying and plain. The shock and 
virtue of nonsense is this: it compels us to scrutinise the 
words in such a way that we see the enormous ambiguity 
in the substance of every phrase, every image, every word. 
The simpler the words are the more impressive and certain is 
the ambiguity. Half our sleeping knowledge is in nonsense; 
and when put in a poem it wakes. 

The edge between sense and nonsense is shadow thin, and 
in all our deepest convictions we hover in the shadow, uncer- 
tain whether we know what our words mean, nevertheless 
bound by the conviction to say them. I quote the second half 
of “The Death of a Soldier” (page 129): 


Death is absolute and without memorial, 
As in a season of autumn, 


When the wind stops, 
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When the wind stops and, over the heavens, 

The clouds go, nevertheless, 

In their direction. 
To gloss such a poem is almost impertinent, but I wish to 
observe that in the passage just quoted, which is the impor- 
tant half of the poem, there is an abstract statement, “ Death 
is absolute and without memorial,” followed by the notation 
of a natural phenomenon. The connection between the two 
is not a matter of course; it is syntactical, poetic, human. 
The point is, by combining the two, Mr. Stevens has given 
his abstract statement a concrete, sensual force; he has turned 
a conviction, an idea, into a feeling which did not exist, even 
in his own mind, until he had put it down in words. The 
feeling is not exactly in the words, it is because of them. As in 
the body sensations are definite but momentary, while feel- 
ings are ambiguous (with reference to sensations) but lasting; 
so in this poem the words are definite but instant, while the 
feelings they raise are ambiguous (with reference to the 
words) and have importance. Used in this way, words, like 
sensations, are blind facts which put together produce a 
feeling no part of which was in the data. We cannot say, 
abstractly, in words, any better what we know, yet the 
knowledge has become positive and the conviction behind it 
indestructible, because it has been put into words. That is 
one business of poetry, to use words to give quality and feel- 
ing to the precious abstract notions, and so doing to put them 
beyond words and beyond the sense of words. 

A similar result from a different mode of the use of words 
may be noticed in such a poem as “The Emperor of Ice- 
Cream” (page 85): 

Call the roller of big cigars, 

The muscular one, and bid him whip 
In kitchen cups concupiscent curds. 
Let the wenches dawdle in such dress 


As they are used to wear, and let the boys 
Bring flowers in last month’s newspapers. 
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Let be be finale of seem. 


The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 


Take from the dresser of deal, 

Lacking the three glass knobs, that sheet 

On which she embroidered fantails once 

And spread it so as to cover her face. 

If her horny feet protrude, they come 

To show how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix its beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 


The poem might be called Directions for a Funeral, with 
Two Epitaphs. We have a corpse laid out in the bedroom 
and we have people in the kitchen. The corpse is dead; then 
let the boys bring flowers in last month’s (who would use 
to-day’s?) newspapers. The corpse is dead; but let the 
wenches wear their everyday clothes — or is it the clothes 
they are used to wear at funerals? The conjunction of a 
muscular man whipping desirable desserts in the kitchen 
and the corpse protruding horny feet, gains its effect because 
of its oddity — not of fact, but of expression: the light 
frivolous words and rapid metres. Once made the conjunction 
is irretrievable and in its own measure exact. Two ideas or 
images about death — the living and the dead — have been 
associated, and are now permanently fused. If the mind is a 
rag-bag, pull out two rags and sew them together. If the 
materials were contradictory, the very contradiction, made 
permanent, becomes a kind of unison. By associating ambi- 
guities found in nature in a poem we reach a clarity, a kind of 
transfiguration even, whereby we learn what the ambiguity 
was. 

The point is, that the oddity of association would not 
have its effect without the couplets which conclude each 
stanza with the pungency of good epitaphs. Without the 
couplets the association would sink from wit to low humor 
or simple description. What, then, do the couplets mean? 
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Either, or both, of two things. In the more obvious sense, 
“Tet be be finale of seem,” in the first stanza, means, take 
what ever seems to be, as really being; and in the second 
stanza, “Let the lamp affix its beam,” means let it be plain 
that this woman is dead, that these things, impossibly ambig- 
uous as they may be, are as they are. In this case, “The 
only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream,” implies in both 
stanzas that the only power worth heeding is the power of 
the moment, of what is passing, of the flux. 

The less obvious sense of the couplets is more difficult to set 
down because, in all its difference, it rises out of the first sense, 
and while contradicting and supplanting, yet guarantees it. 
The connotation is, perhaps, that ice-cream and what it 
represents is the only power heeded, not the only power there 
is to heed. The irony recoils on itself: what seems shall 
finally be; the lamp sha// affix its beam. The only emperor 
is the emperor of ice-cream. The king is dead; long live the 
king. 

The virtue of the poem is that it discusses and settles these 
matters without mentioning them. The wit of the couplets 
does the work. 

Allied to the method of this poem is the method of much of 
“Le Monocle de mon Oncle.” The light word is used with a 
more serious effect than the familiar, heavy words commonly 
chosen in poems about the nature of love. I take these lines 
from the first stanza (page 16): 

The sea of spuming thought foists up again 
The radiant bubble that she was. And then 


A deep up-pouring from some saltier well 
Within me, bursts its watery syllable. 


The words foist and bubble are in origin and have remained 
in usage both light. One comes from a word meaning to palm 
false dice, and the other is derived by imitation from a ges- 
ture of the mouth. Whether the history of the words was 
present in Mr. Stevens’ mind when he chose them is imma- 
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terial; the pristine flavour is still active by tradition and is 
what gives the rare taste to the lines quoted. By empioying 
them in connection with a sea of spuming thought and the 
notion of radiance whatever vulgarity was in the two words 
is purged. They gain force while they lend their own lightness 
to the context; and I think it is the lightness of these words 
that permits and conditions the second sentence in the 
quotation, by making the contrast between the foisted bub- 
ble and the bursting syllable possible. 

Stanza IV of the same poem (pages 17-18) has a serious 
trope in which apples and skulls, love and death, are closely 
associated in subtle and vivid language. An apple, Mr. 
Stevens says, is as good as any skull to read because, like the 
skull, it finally rots away in the ground. The stanza ends 
with these lines: 


But it excels in this, that as the fruit 
Of love, it is a book too mad to read 
Before one merely reads to pass the time. 


The light elegance and conversational tone give the stanza 
the cumulative force of understatement, and make it seem 
to carry a susurrous of irony between the lines. The word 
excels has a good deal to do with the success of the passage; 
superficially a syntactical word as much as anything else, 
actually, by its literal sense it saves the lines from possible 
triviality. 

We have been considering poems where the light tone in- 
creases the gravity of the substance, and where an atmos- 
phere of wit and elegance assures poignancy of meaning. It 
is only a step or so further to that use of language where tone 
and atmosphere are very nearly equivalent to substance and 
meaning themselves. “Sea Surface Full of Clouds” (page 
132) has many lines and several images in its five sections 
which contribute by their own force to the sense of the poem, 
but it would be very difficult to attach special importance to 
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any one of them. The burden of the poem is the colour and 
tone of the whole. It is as near a tone-poem, in the musical 
sense, as language can come. The sense of single lines cannot 
profitably be abstracted from the context, and literal analysis 
does nothing but hinder understanding. We may say, if we 
like, that Mr. Stevens found himself in ecstasy — that he 
stood aside from himself emotionally — before the spectacle 
of endlessly varied appearances of California seas off Tehuan- 
tepec; and that he has tried to equal the complexity of what 
he saw in the technical intricacy of his poem. But that is all 
we can say. Neither the material of the poem nor what we 
get out of it is by nature susceptible of direct treatment in 
words. It might at first seem more a painter’s subject than a 
poet’s, because its interest is more obviously visual and 
formal than mental. Such an assumption would lead to apt 
criticism if Mr. Stevens had tried, in his words, to present a 
series of seascapes with a visual atmosphere to each picture. 
His intention was quite different and germane to poetry; he 
wanted to present the tone, in the mind, of five different 
aspects of the sea. The strictly visual form is in the back- 
ground, merely indicated by the words; it is what the visual 
form gave off after it had been felt in the mind that concerned 
him. Only by the precise interweaving of association and 
suggestion, by the development of a delicate verbal pattern, 
could he secure the overtones that possessed him. A looser 
form would have captured nothing. 

The choice of certain elements in the poem may seem 
arbitrary, but it is an arbitrariness without reference to their 
rightness and wrongness. That is, any choice would have 
been equally arbitrary, and, aesthetically, equally right. 
In the second stanza of each section, for example, one is 
reminded of different kinds of chocolate and different shades 
of green, thus: rosy chocolate and paradisal green; chop- 
house chocolate and sham-like green; porcelain chocolate and 
uncertain green; musky chocolate and too-fluent green; 
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chinese chocolate and motley green. And each section gives 
us umbrellas variously gilt, sham, pied, frail, and large. The 
ocean is successively a machine which is perplexed, tense, 
tranced, dry, and obese. The ocean produces seablooms from 
the clouds, mortal massives of the blooms of water, silver 
petals of white blooms, figures of the clouds like blooms, and, 
finally, a wind of green blooms. These items, and many more, 
repeated and modified, at once impervious to and merging 
each in the other, make up the words of the poem. Directly 
they do nothing but rouse the small sensations and smaller 
feelings of atmosphere and tone. The poem itself, what it 
means, is somewhere in the background; we know it through 
the tone. The motley hue we see is crisped to “clearing 
opalescence.” 


Then the sea 
And heaven rolled as one and from the two 
Came fresh transfigurings of freshest blue. 


Here we have words used as a tone of feeling to secure the 
discursive evanescence of appearances; words bringing the 
senses into the mind which they created; the establishment of 
interior experience by the construction of its tone in words. 
In “Tattoo” (page 108), we have the opposite effect, where 
the mind is intensified in a simple visual image. The tone 
existed beforehand, so to speak, in the nature of the subject. 


The light is like a spider. 

It crawls over the water. 

It crawls over the edges of the snow. 
It crawls under your eyelids 

And spreads its webs there — 

Its two webs. 


The webs of your eyes 

Are fastened 

To the flesh and bones of you 
As to rafters or grass. 
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There are filaments of your eyes 
On the surface of the water 
And in the edges of the snow. 


The problem of language here hardly existed: the words 
make the simplest of statements, and the poet had only to 
avoid dramatising what was already drama in itself, the sen- 
sation of the eyes in contact with what they looked at. By 
attempting of to set up a tone the tone of truth is secured 
for statements literally false. Fairy tales and Mother Goose 
use the same language. Because there is no point where the 
statements stop being true, they leap the gap unnoticed 
between literal truth and imaginative truth. It is worth 
observing that the strong sensual quality of the poem is 
defined without the use of a single sensual word; and it is that 
ambiguity between the words and their subject which 
makes the poem valuable. 


There is nothing which has been said so far about Mr. 
Stevens’ uses of language which might not have been said, 
with different examples, of any good poet equally varied and 
equally erudite? — by which I mean intensely careful of 
effects. We have been dealing with words primarily, and 
words are not limited either to an author or a subject. Hence 
they form unique data and are to be understood and com- 
mented on by themselves. You can hardly more compare two 
poets’ use of a word than you can compare, profitably, trees 


*See Words and Idioms, by Logan Pearsall Smith, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1926, page 121. “One of the great defects of our critical vocabulary is the lack of a 
neutral, non-derogatory name for these great artificers, these artists who derive 
their inspiration more from the formal than the emotional aspects of their art, and 
who are more interested in the masterly control of their material, than in the expres- 
sion of their own feelings, or the prophetic aspects of their calling.”” Mr. Smith then 
suggests the use of the words erudite and erudition and gives as reason their deriva- 
tion “from erudire (E “out of,” and rudis, “rude,” “rough,” or “‘raw’’), a verb 
meaning in classical latin to bring out of the rough, to form by means of art, to polish, 
to instruct.”” Mr. Stevens is such an erudite; though he is often more, when he deals 
with emotional matters as if they were matters for erudition. 
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to cyclones. Synonyms are accidental, superficial, and never 
genuine. Comparison begins to be possible at the level of 
more complicated tropes than may occur in single words. 

Let us compare then, for the sake of distinguishing the 
kinds of import, certain tropes taken from Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot, and Mr. Stevens. 

From Mr. Pound — the first and third from the Cantos 
and the second from Hugh Selwyn Mauberley: 


In the gloom, the gold gathers the light against it. 


Tawn foreshores 
Washed in the cobalt of oblivion. 


A catalogue, his jewels of conversation. 


From T. S. Eliot — one from Prufrock, one from The Waste- 
land, and one from Ash Wednesday: 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract. 


Struggling with the devil of the stairs who wears 
The deceitful face of hope and of despair. 


The unequalled versatility of Ezra Pound (Eliot in a dedi- 
cation addresses him as J/ Miglior Fabbro) prevents assur- 
ance that the three lines quoted from him are typical of all 
his work. At least they are characteristic of his later verse, 
and the kind of feeling they exhibit may be taken as Pound’s 
own. Something like their effect may be expected in reading 
a good deal of his work. 

The first thing to be noticed is that the first two tropes are 
visual images — not physical observation, but something to 
be seen in the mind’s eye; and that as the images are so seen 
their meaning is exhausted. The third trope while not 
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directly visual acts as if it were. What differentiates all three 
from physical observation is in each case the nonvisual asso- 
ciations of a single word — gathers, which in the active voice 
has an air of intention; ob/ivion, which has the purely mental 
sense of forgetfulness; and less, obviously, conversation, 
in the third trope, which while it helps jewe/s to give the line 
a visual quality it does not literally possess, also acts to 
condense in the line a great many non-visual associations. 

The lines quoted from T. S. Eliot are none of them in 
intention visual; they deal with a totally different realm of 
experience — the realm in which the mind dramatises, at a 
given moment, its feelings towards a whole aspect of life. 
The emotion with which these lines charge the reader’s mind 
is a quality of emotion which has so surmounted the senses as 
to require no longer the support of direct contact with them. 
Abstract words have reached the intensity of thought and 
feeling where the senses have been condensed into abstrac- 
tion. The first distich is an impossible statement which in 
its context is terrifying. The language has sensual elements 
but as such they mean nothing: it is the act of abstract 
dramatisation which counts. In the second and third 
distichs words such as surrender and prudence, hope and 
despair, assume, by their dramatisation, a definite sensual 
force. 

Both Eliot and Pound condense; their best verse is 
weighted — Pound’s with sensual experience primarily, and 
Eliot’s with beliefs. Where the mind’s life is concerned the 
senses produce images, and beliefs produce dramatic cries. 
The condensation is important. 

Mr. Stevens’ tropes, in his best work and where he is most 
characteristic, are neither visual like Pound nor dramatic 
like Eliot. The scope and reach of his verse are no less but are 
different. His visual images never condense the matter of his 
poems; they either accent or elaborate it. His dramatic 
statements, likewise, tend rather to give another, perhaps 
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more final, form to what has already been put in different 
language. 

The best evidence of these differences is the fact that it is 
almost impossible to quote anything short of a stanza from 
Mr. Stevens without essential injustice to the meaning. His 
kind of condensation, too, is very different in character and 
degree from Eliot and Pound. Little details are left in the 
verse to show what it is he has condensed. And occasionally, 
in order to make the details fit into the poem, what has once 
been condensed is again elaborated. It is this habit of slight 
re-elaboration which gives the firm textural quality to the 
verse. 

Another way of contrasting Mr. Stevens’ kind of con- 
densation with those of Eliot and Pound will emerge if we 
remember Mr. Stevens’ intentional ambiguity. Any observa- 
tion, as between the observer and what is observed, is the 
notation of an ambiguity. To Mr. Stevens the sky, “the 
basal slate,” “the universal hue,”’ which surrounds us and is 
always upon us is the great ambiguity. Mr. Stevens associates 
two or more such observations so as to accent their ambigui- 
ties. But what is ambiguous in the association is not the same 
as in the things associated; it is something new, and it has 
the air of something condensed. This is the quality that makes 
his poems grow, rise in the mind like a tide. The poems can- 
not be exhausted, because the words that make them, in- 
tentionally ambiguous at their crucial points, are themselves 
inexhaustible. Eliot obtains many of his effects by the sharp- 
ness of surprise, Pound his by visual definition; they tend to 
exhaust their words in the individual use, and they are suc- 
cessful because they know when to stop, they know when 
sharpness and definition lay most hold on their subjects, 
they know the maximal limit of their kinds of condensation. 
Mr. Stevens is just as precise in his kind; he brings ambiguity 
to the point of sharpness, of reality, without destroying, but 
rather preserving, clarified, the ambiguity. It is a difference 
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in subject matter, and a difference in accent. Mr. Stevens 
makes you aware of how much is a/ready condensed in any 
word. 

The first stanza of “Sunday Morning” may be quoted 
(page 89). It should be remembered that the title is an 
integral part of the poem, directly affecting the meaning of 
many lines and generally controlling the atmosphere of the 
whole. 


Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair, 

And the green freedom of a cockatoo 

Upon a rug mingle to dissipate 

The holy hush of ancient sacrifice. 

She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 

As a calm darkens among water-lights. 

The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things in some procession of the dead, 
Winding across wide water, without sound. 
The day is like wide water, without sound, 
Stilled for the passing of her dreaming feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestine, 

Dominion of the blood and sepulchre. 


A great deal of ground is covered in these fifteen lines, and 
the more the slow ease and conversational elegance of the 
verse are observed, the more wonder it seems that so much 
could have been indicated without the least strain. Visually, 
we have a woman enjoying her Sunday morning breakfast 
in a sunny room with a green rug. The image is secured, 
however, not as in Pound’s image about the gold gathering 
the light against it, in directly visual terms, but by the almost 
casual combination of visual images with such phrases as 
“complacencies of the peignoir,” and “the green freedom of 
the cockatoo,” where the italicised words are abstract in 
essence but rendered concrete in combination. More impor- 
tant, the purpose of the images is to show how they dissipate 
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the “holy hush of ancient sacrifice,” that the natural comfort 
of the body is aware but mostly unheeding of that Sunday is 
the Lord’s day and that it commemorates the crucifixion. 

From her half awareness she feels the more keenly the 
“old catastrophe” merging in the surroundings, subtly, but 
deeply, changing them as a “calm darkens among water- 
lights.” The feeling is dark in her mind, darkens, changing, 
the whole day. The oranges and the rug and the day all have 
the quality of “wide water, without sound,” and all her 
thoughts, so loaded, turn on the crucifixion. 

The transit of the body’s feeling from attitude to attitude is 
managed in the medium of three water images. These images 
do not replace the “complacencies of the peignoir,” nor change 
them; they act as a kind of junction between them and the 
Christian feeling traditionally proper to the day. By the time 
the stanza is over the water images have embodied both feel- 
ings. In their own way they make acondensation by appearing 
in company with and showing what was already condensed. 

If this stanza is compared with the tropes quoted from 
Pound, the principal difference will perhaps seem that while 
Pound’s lines define their own meaning and may stand alone, 
Mr. Stevens’ various images are separately incomplete and, 
on the other hand, taken together, have a kind of complete- 
ness to which Pound’s lines may not pretend: everything to 
which they refer is present. Pound’s images exist without 
syntax, Mr. Stevens’ depend on it. Pound’s images are 
formally simple, Mr. Stevens’ complex. The one contains a 
mystery, and the other, comparatively, expounds a mystery. 

While it would be possible to find analogues to Eliot’s 
tropes in the stanzas of “Sunday Morning,” it will be more 
profitable to examine something more germane in spirit. 
Search is difficult and choice uncertain, for Mr. Stevens is 
not a dramatic poet. Instead of dramatising his feelings, he 
takes as fatal the drama that he sees and puts it down either 
in its least dramatic, most meditative form, or makes of it a 
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simple statement. Let us then frankly take as pure a medita- 
tion as may be found, “The Snow Man” (page 12), where, 
again, the title is integrally part of the poem: 

One must have a mind of winter 


To regard the frost and the boughs 
Of the pine-trees crusted with snow; 


And to have been cold a long time 
To behold the junipers shagged with ice, 
The spruces rough in the distant glitter 


Of the January sun; and not to think 
Of any misery in the sound of the wind, 
In the sound of a few leaves, 


Which is the sound of the land 
Full of the same wind 
That is blowing in the same bare place 


For the listener, who listens in the snow, 
And, nothing himself, beholds 
Nothing that is not there and the nothing that is. 


The last three lines are as near as Mr. Stevens comes to the 
peculiar dramatic emotion which characterises the three 
tropes quoted from Eliot. Again, as in the passage compared 
to Pound’s images, the effect of the last three lines depends 
entirely on what preceded them. The emotion is built up 
from chosen fragments and is then stated in its simplest form. 
The statement has the force of emotional language but it 
remains a statement — a modest declaration of circumstance. 
The abstract word nothing, three times repeated, is not in 
effect abstract at all; it is synonymous with the data about 
the winter landscape which went before. The part which is 
not synonymous is the emotion: the overtone of the word, 
and the burden of the poem. Eliot’s lines, 


The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract, 
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like Pound’s lines, for different reasons, stand apart and on 
their own feet. The two poets work in contrary modes. Eliot 
places a number of things side by side. The relation is seldom 
syntactical or logical, but is usually internal and sometimes, 
so far as the reader is concerned, fatal and accidental. He 
works in violent contrasts and produces as much by presti- 
digitation as possible. There was no reason in the rest of 
Purfrock why the lines about the pair of ragged claws should 
have appeared where they did and no reason, perhaps, why 
they should have appeared at all; but once they appeared 
they became for the reader irretrievable, complete in them- 
selves, and completing the structure of the poem. 

That is the method of a dramatic poet, who moulds wholes 
out of parts themselves autonomous. Mr. Stevens, not a 
dramatic poet, seizes his wholes only in imagination; in his 
poems the parts are already connected. Eliot usually moves 
from point to point or between two termini. Mr. Stevens as a 
rule ends where he began; only when he is through, his begin- 
ning has become a chosen end. The differences may be exag- 
gerated but in their essence is a true contrast. 

If a digression may be permitted, I think it may be shown 
that the different types of obscurity found in the three poets 
are only different aspects of their modes of writing. In 
Pound’s verse, aside from words in languages the reader does 
not know, most of the hard knots are tied round combinations 
of classical and historical references. A passage in one of the 
Cantos, for example, works up at the same time the adven- 
tures of a Provencal poet and the events in one of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. If the reader is acquainted with the details of 
both stories, he can appreciate the criticism in Pound’s 
combination. Otherwise he will remain confused: he will be 
impervious to the plain facts of the verse. 

Eliot’s poems furnish examples of a different kind of 
reference to and use of history and past literature. The 
reader must be familiar with the ideas and the beliefs and 
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systems of feeling to which Eliot alludes or from which he 
borrows, rather than to the facts alone. Eliot does not restrict 
himself to criticism; he digests what he takes; but the reader 
must know what it is that has been digested before he can 
appreciate the result. The Holy Grail material in The Waste- 
Jand is an instance: like Tiresias, this material is a dramatic 
element in the poem. 

Mr. Stevens’ difficulties to the normal reader present 
themselves in the shape of seemingly impenetrable words or 
phrases which no wedge of knowledge brought from outside 
the body of Mr. Stevens’ own poetry can help much to split. 
The wedge, if any, is in the words themselves, either in the 
instance alone or in relation to analogous instances in the 
same or other poems in the book. Two examples should 
suffice. ) 

In “Sunday Morning,” there is in the seventh stanza (page 
93) a reference to the sun, to which men shall chant their 
devotion — 


Not as a god, but as a god might be, 

Naked among them, like a savage source. 
Their chant shall be a chant of paradise, 

Out of their blood, returning to the sky; ... 


Depending upon the reader this will or will not be obscure. 
But in any case, the full weight of the lines is not felt until 
the conviction of the poet that the sun is origin and ending 
for all life is shared by the reader. That is why the god might 
be naked among them. It takes only reading of the stanza, 
the poem, and other poems where the fertility of the sun is 
celebrated, to make the notion sure. The only bit of outside 
information that might help is the fact that in an earlier 
version this stanza concluded the poem. — In short, gen- 
erally, you need only the dictionary and familiarity with the 


poem in question to clear up a good part of Mr. Stevens’ 
obscurities. 
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The second example is taken from “The Man whose 
Pharynx was Bad” (page 128): 


Perhaps, if winter once could penetrate 
Through all its purples to the final slate. 


Here, to obtain the full meaning, we have only to consult the 
sixth stanza of “‘Le Monocle de mon Oncle”’ (page 18): 

If men at forty will be painting lakes 

The ephemeral blues must merge for them in one, 


The basic slate, the universal hue. 
There is a substance in us that prevails. 


Mr. Stevens has a notion often intimated that the sky is the 
only permanent background for thought and knowledge; he 
would see things against the sky as a Christian would see 
them against the cross. The blue of the sky is the prevailing 
substance of the sky, and to Mr. Stevens it seems only 
necessary to look at the sky to share and be shared in its 
blueness. 

If I have selected fairly types of obscurity from these 
poets, it should be clear that whereas the obscurities of Eliot 
and Pound are intrinsic difficulties of the poems, to which 
the reader must come well armed with specific sorts of ex- 
ternal knowledge and belief, the obscurities of Mr. Stevens 
clarify themselves to the intelligence alone. Mode and value 
are different — not more or less valuable, but different. 
And all result from the concentrated language which is the 
medium of poetry. The three poets load their words with the 
maximum content; naturally, the poems remain obscure 
until the reader takes out what the poet puts in. What still 
remains will be the essential impenetrability of words, the 
bottomlessness of knowledge. To these the reader, like the 
poet, must submit. 


‘ Returning, this time without reference to Pound and Eliot, 
among the varieties of Mr. Stevens’ tropes we find some 
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worth notice which comparison will not help. In “Le Mon- 
ocle de mon Oncle,” the ninth stanza (page 20), has nothing 
logically to do with the poem; it neither develops the subject 
nor limits it, but is rather a rhetorical interlude set in the 
poem’s midst. Yet it is necessary to the poem, because its 
rhetoric, boldly announced as such, expresses the feeling of 
the poet towards his poem, and that feeling, once expressed, 
becomes incorporated in the poem. 


In verses wild with motion, full of din, 
Loudened by cries, by clashes, quick and sure 
As the deadly thought of men accomplishing 
Their curious fates in war, come, celebrate 
The faith of forty, ward of Cupido. 

Most venerable heart, the lustiest conceit 

Is not too lusty for your broadening. 

I quiz all sounds, all thoughts, all everything 
For the music and manner of the paladins 
To make oblation fit. Where shall I find 
Bravura adequate to this great hymn? 


It is one of the advantages of a non-dramatic, meditative 
style, that pure rhetoric may be introduced into a poem 
without injuring its substance. The structure of the poem is, 
so to speak, a structure of loose ends, spliced only verbally, 
joined only by the sequence in which they appear. What 
might be fustian ornament in a dramatic poem, in a medi- 
tative poem casts a feeling far from fustian over the whole, 
and the slighter the relation of the rhetorical interlude to the 
substance of the whole, the more genuine is the feeling cast. 
The rhetoric does the same thing that the action does in a 
dramatic poem, or the events in a narrative poem; it pro- 
duces an apparent medium in which the real substance may 
be borne. 

Such rhetoric is not reserved to set interludes; it often 
occurs in lines not essentially rhetorical at all. Sometimes it 
gives life to a serious passage and cannot be separated with- 
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out fatal injury to the poem. Then it is the trick without 
which the poem would fall flat entirely. Two poems occur 
where the rhetoric is the vital trope — “A High-Toned Old 
Christian Woman” (page 79), and “Bantams in Pine- 
Woods” (page 101), which I quote entire: 


Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 


Damned universal cock, as if the sun 
Was blackamoor to bear your blazing tail. 


Fat! Fat! Fat! I am the personal. 
Your world is you. I am my world. 


You ten-foot poet among inchlings. Fat! 
Begone! An inchling bristles in these pines, 


Bristles, and points their Appalachian tangs, 
And fears not portly Azcan nor his hoos. 


The first and last distichs are gauds of rhetoric; nevertheless 
they give not only the tone but the substance to the poem. 
If the reader is deceived by the rhetoric and believes the poem 
is no more than a verbal plaything, he ought not to read 
poetry except as a plaything. With a different object, Mr. 
Stevens’ rhetoric is as ferociously comic as the rhetoric in 
Marlowe’s Few of Malta, and as serious. The ability to handle 
rhetoric so as to reach the same sort of intense condensation 
that is secured in bare, non-rhetorical language is very rare, 
and since what rhetoric can condense is very valuable it 
ought to receive the same degree of attention as any other 
use of language. Mr. Stevens’ successful attempts in this 
direction are what make him technically most interesting. 
Simple language, dealing obviously with surds, draws emo- 
tion out of feelings; rhetorical language, dealing rather, or 
apparently, with inflections, employed with the same serious- 
ness, creates a surface equivalent to an emotion by its ap- 
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proximately complete escape from the purely communicative 
function of language.’ 

We have seen in a number of examples that Mr. Stevens 
uses language in several different ways, either separately or 
in combination; and I have tried to imply that his success 1s 
due largely to his double adherence to words and experience 
as existing apart from his private sensibility. His great labour 
has been to allow the reality of what he felt personally to pass 
into the superior impersonal reality of words. Such a trans- 
formation amounts to an access of knowledge, as it raises 
to a condition where it may be rehearsed and understood in 
permanent form that body of emotional and sensational 
experience which in its natural condition makes life a torment 
and confusion. 

With the technical data partly in hand, it ought now to be 
possible to fill out the picture, touch upon the knowledge 
itself, in Mr. Stevens’ longest and most important poem, 
“The Comedian as the Letter C.”” Everywhere characteristic 
of Mr. Stevens’ style and interests, it has the merit of diffi- 
culty — difficulty which when solved rewards the reader 
beyond his hopes of clarity. 

Generally speaking the poem deals with the sensations and 
images, notions and emotions, ideas and meditations, sensual 
adventures and introspective journeyings of a protagonist 
called Crispin. More precisely, the poem expounds the shift- 
ing of a man’s mind between sensual experience and its 
imaginative interpretation, the struggle, in that mind, of the 
imagination for sole supremacy and the final slump or ascent 


8 There is a point at which rhetorical language resumes its communicative func- 
tion. In the second of “Six Significant Landscapes” (page 98), we have this image. 


A pool shines 
Like a bracelet 
Shaken at a dance, 


which is a result of the startling associations induced by an ornamental, social, 
rhetorical style in dealing with nature. The image perhaps needs its context to assure 
its quality. 
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where the mind contents itself with interpreting plain and 
common things. In short, we have a meditation, with in- 
stances, of man’s struggle with nature. The first line makes 
the theme explicit: “ Nota: man is the intelligence of his soil, 
the sovereign ghost.” Later, the theme is continued in reverse 
form: “His soil is man’s intelligence.” Later still, the soil is 
qualified as suzerain, which means sovereign over a semi- 
independent or internally autonomous state; and finally, at 
the end of the poem, the sovereignty is still further reduced 
when it turns out that the imagination can make nothing 
better of the world (here called a turnip), than the same in- 
soluble lump it was in the beginning. 

The poem is in six parts of about four pages each. A sum- 
mary may replace pertinent discussion and at the same time 
preclude extraneous discussion. In Part I, called the World 
without Imagination, Crispin, who previously had cultivated 
a small garden with his intelligence, finds himself at sea, “a 
skinny sailor peering in the sea-glass.”’ At first at loss and 
“washed away by magnitude,” Crispin, ““merest minuscule 
in the gales,” at last finds the sea a vocable thing, 


But with a speech belched out of hoary darks 
Noway resembling his, a visible thing, | 

And excepting negligible Triton, free 

From the unavoidable shadow of himself 
That elsewhere lay around him. 


The sea “was no help before reality,” only “one vast subju- 
gating final tone,” before which Crispin was made new. Con- 
comitantly, with and because of his vision of the sea, “The 
drenching of stale lives no more fell down.” 

Part II is called Concerning the Thunder-Storms of Yu- 
catan, and there, in Yucatan, Crispin, a man made vivid by 
the sea, found his apprehensions enlarged and felt the need 
to fill his senses. He sees and hears all there is before him, and 
writes fables for himself 
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Of an aesthetic tough, diverse, untamed, 
Incredible to prudes, the mint of dirt, 
Green barbarism turned paradigm. 


The sea had liberated his senses, and he discovers an earth 
like “A jostling festival of seeds grown fat, too juicily opu- 
lent,” and a “new reality in parrot squawks.”’ His education 
is interrupted when a wind “more terrible than the revenge 
of music on bassoons,” brings on a tropical thunder-storm. 
Crispin, “‘this connoisseur of elemental fate,” identifies 
himself with the storm, finding himself free, which he was 
before, and “‘more than free, elate, intent, profound and studi- 
ous” of a new self: 
the thunder, lapsing in its clap 


Let down gigantic quavers of its voice 
For Crispin to vociferate again. 


With such freedom taken from the sea and such power 
found in the storm, Crispin is ready for the world of the 
imagination. Naturally, then, the third part of the poem, 
called Approaching Carolina, is a chapter in the book of 
moonlight, and Crispin “‘a faggot in the lunar fire.” Moon- 
light is imagination, a reflection or interpretation of the sun, 
which is the source of life. It is also, curiously, this moon- 
light, North America, and specifically one of the Carolinas. 
And the Carolinas, to Crispin, seemed north; even the spring 
seemed arctic. He meditates on the poems he has denied 
himself because they gave less than “the relentless contact 
he desired.” Perhaps the moon would establish the necessary 
liaison between himself and his environment. But perhaps 
not. It seemed 

Illusive, faint, more mist than moon, perverse, 
Wrong as a divagation to Peking. .. . 


The moonlight was an evasion, or, if not, 
A minor meeting, facile, delicate. 


So he considers, and teeters back and forth, between the sun 
and moon. For the moment he decides against the moon 
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and imagination in favour of the sun and his senses. The 
senses, instanced by the smell of things at the river wharf 
where his vessel docks, “round his rude aesthetic out” and 
teach him “how much of what he saw he never saw at all.” 

He gripped more closely the essential prose 

As being, in a world so falsified, 

The one integrity for him, the one 

Discovery still possible to make, 

To which all poems were incident, unless 

That prose should wear a poem’s guise at last. 


In short, Crispin conceives that if the experience of the 
senses is but well enough known, the knowledge takes the 
form of imagination after all. So we find as the first line of 
the fourth part, called The Idea of a Colony, “Nota: his 
soil is man’s intelligence,” which reverses the original state- 
ment that man is the intelligence of his soil. With the new 
distinction illuminating his mind, Crispin plans a colony, 
and asks himself whether the purpose of his pilgrimage is not 

to drive away 
The shadows of his fellows from the skies, 
And, from their stale intelligence released, 
To make a new intelligence prevail? 


The rest of the fourth part is a long series of synonymous 
tropes stating instances of the new intelligence. In a tor- 
ment of fastidious thought, Crispin writes a prologomena for 
his colony. Everything should be understood for what it is 
and should follow the urge of its given character. The spirit 
of things should remain spirit and play as it will. 

The man in Georgia waking among pines 
Should be pine-spokesman. The responsive man, 
Planting his pristine cores in Florida, 

Should prick thereof, not on the psaltery, 

But on the banjo’s categorical gut. 


And as for Crispin’s attitude toward nature, “the melon 
should have apposite ritual” and the peach its incantation. 
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These ‘commingled souvenirs and prophecies,” — all images 
of freedom and the satisfaction of instinct,— compose Cris- 
pin’s idea of a colony. He banishes the masquerade of thought 
and expunges dreams; the ideal takes no form from these. 
Crispin will be content to “let the rabbit run, the cock 
declaim.” 

In Part V, which is A Nice Shady Home, Crispin dwells in 
the land, contented and a hermit, continuing his observations 
with diminished curiosity. His discovery that his colony has 
fallen short of his plan and that he is content to have it fall 
short, content to build a cabin, 


who once had planned 
Loquacious columns by the ructive sea, 


leads him to ask whether he should not become a philosopher 
instead of a coloniser. 


Should he lay by the personal and make 
Of his own fate an instance of all fate? 


The question is rhetorical, but before it can answer itself, 
Crispin, sapped by the quotidian, sapped by the sun, has no 
energy for questions, and is content to realise, that for all 
the sun takes 
it gives a humped return 
Exchequering from piebald fiscs unkeyed. 

Part VI, called And Daughters with Curls, explains the im- 
plications of the last quoted lines. The sun, and all the new 
intelligence which it enriched, mulcted the man Crispin, and 
in return gave him four daughters, four questioners and four 
sure answerers. He has been brought back to social nature, 
has gone to seed. The connoisseur of elemental fate has 
become himself an instance of all fate. He does not know 
whether the return was “Anabasis or slump, ascent or 
chute.” His cabin — that is the existing symbol of his colony 
— seems now a phylactery, a sacred relic or amulet he might 
wear in memorial to his idea, in which his daughters shall 
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grow up, bidders and biders for the ecstasies of the world, to 
repeat his pilgrimage, and come, no doubt, in their own 
cabins, to the same end. 
Then Crispin invents his doctrine and clothes it in the 

fable about the turnip: 

The world, a turnip once so readily plucked, 

Sacked up and carried overseas, daubed out 

Of its ancient purple, pruned to the fertile main, 

And sown again by the stiffest realist, 

Came reproduced in purple, family font, 

The same insoluble lump. The fatalist 

Stepped in and dropped the chuckling down his craw, 

Without grace or grumble. 


But suppose the anecdote was false, and Crispin a profitless 
philosopher, 

Glozing his life with after-shining flicks, 

Illuminating, from a fancy gorged 

By apparition, plain and common things, 

Sequestering the fluster from the year, 

Making gulped potions from obstreperous drops, 

And so distorting, proving what he proves 

Is nothing, what can all this matter since 

The relation comes, benignly, to its end. 


So may the relation of each man be clipped. 


The legend or subject of the poem and the mythology it 
develops are hardly new nor are the instances, intellectually 
considered, very striking. But both the clear depth of con- 
ception and the extraordinary luxuriance of rhetoric and 
image in which it is expressed, should be at least suggested in 
the summary here furnished. Mr. Stevens had a poem with 
an abstract subject — man as an instance of fate, — and a 
concrete experience — the sensual confusion in which the 
man is waylaid; — and to combine them he had to devise a 
form suitable to his own peculiar talent. The simple state- 
ment — of which he is a master — could not be prolonged to 
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meet the dimensions of his subject. To the dramatic style 
his talents were unsuitable, and if by chance he used it, it 
would prevent both the meditative mood and the accent of 
intellectual wit which he needed to make the subject his own. 
The form he used is as much his own and as adequate, as the 
form of Paradise Lost is Milton’s or the form of The Waste- 
Jand is Eliot’s. And as Milton’s form filled the sensibility of 
one aspect of his age, Mr. Stevens’ form fits part of the sensi- 
bility — a part which Eliot or Pound or Yeats do little to 
touch — of our own age. 

I do not know a name for the form. It is largely the form of 
rhetoric language used for its own sake, persuasively to the 
extreme. But it has, for rhetoric, an extraordinary content of 
concrete experience. Mr. Stevens is a genuine poet in that he 
attempts constantly to transform what is felt with the senses 
and what is thought in the mind — if we can still distinguish 
the two — into that realm of being, which we call poetry, 
where what is thought is felt and what is felt has the strict 
point of thought. And I call his mode of achieving that 
transformation rhetorical because it is not lyric or dramatic 
or epic, because it does not transcend its substance, but is a 
reflection upon a hard surface, a shining mirror of rhetoric. 

In its nature depending so much on tone and atmosphere, 
accenting precise management of ambiguities, and dealing 
with the subtler inflections of simple feelings, the elements 
of the form cannot be tracked down and putin order. Perhaps 
the title of the whole poem, “The Comedian as the Letter C,”’ 
is as good an example as any where several of the elements 
can be found together. The letter C is, of course, Crispin, 
and he is called a letter because he is small (he is referred to as 
“‘merest minuscule,”’ which means small letter, in the first 
part of the poem) and though because, though small, like a 
letter he stands for something — his colony, cabin, and chil- 
dren — as a comedian. He is a comedian because he deals 
finally with the quotidian (the old distinction of comedy and 
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tragedy was between every day and heroic subject matter), 
gorged with apparition, illuminating plain and common 
things. But what he deals with is not comic; the comedy, 
in that sense, is restricted to his perception and does not 
touch the things perceived or himself. The comedy is the 
accent, the play of the words. He is at various times a realist, 
a clown, a philosopher, a coloniser, a father, a faggot in the 
lunar fire, and so on. In sum, and any sum is hypothetical, 
he may be a comedian in both senses, but separately never. 
He is the hypothesis of comedy. He is a piece of rhetoric — a 
persona in words — exemplifying all these characters, and 
summing, or masking, in his persuasive style, the essential 
prose he read. He is the poem’s guise that the prose wears at 
last. 

Such is the title of the poem, and such is the poem itself. 
Mr. Stevens has created a surface, a texture, a rhetoric in 
which his feelings and thoughts are preserved in what 
amounts to a new sensibility. The contrast between his 
subjects — the apprehension of all the sensual aspects of 
nature as instances of fate, — and the form in which the 
subjects are expressed is what makes his poetry valuable. 
Nature becomes nothing but words and to a poet words are 
everything. 

R. P. BLackmur 


SIX POEMS FOR lic 
SHERIFF'S DAUGHTER 


Of Hugo in Colorado the sheriff's daughter, 
Of mesas vair, of watery canyons — 


i 
>. . and with Mike the Silurist in El Centro 
Hunched in a sandstorm watching the desert reel 


Across the crazy square past the New York Store 
And clatter back to hell at the other énd of town... 


“Caléxico (he said), in Caléxico 
“There was whiskers on the beer. I tell you, there was 
“Whiskers (he said), whiskers on it. Listen: ever feel 
‘“Gut-gnawed? o. k.: across to Mexicali, they call 
‘It cerveza there, I sings out: “Give ear, O Mexico — 
““Tres cervezas pronto: one for me, see? and one for me, and 
“One for the sheriff’s daughter. . .”” This cochi sags along 
the wall 
‘Scratching around in his pants: Sevé, se pué. . . 2 
“I know what he wants, christ it’s what they all 
“Want. “Nad...” He grunts something; says I, sharp, 
Cadi 
“Says he: “Last night I was a King of Spain, 
‘“Tonight no king am I.” — “Listen,” I says, 
“Let me hear that again, you goat-crotched —’”’’ 
, cerveza! 
[for I was 
Wroth out of measure, I was wellnigh wood for wrath: be- 
cause 
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MORENO’S SHOES ARE HALF THE FUN OF HAVING 
FEET 

MORENO’S SHOES ARE HALF THE FUN OF HAVING 
FEET 

Then Sid Grauman came back. Oy did Sid come back! 

Whorls of kleiglights yanked the sky loose over Hollywood- 
land 

(Oh stand with me upon the hills of Hollywoodland) 

And Sunset Boulevard yowled and the bands yowled and 

Marines trampled the Kansas fans and 

The fans yowled and somebody lamped 

Joan Crawford (may our friendship be) 

And died, pop-eyed, for ecstasy 

And everywhere 

Blare of lights milling & canvas WELCOME HOME SID 
arches he’d payed for out of his own 

Pocket: Sid Grauman’s returning paunch electrifies the street 

OF HAVING FEET 

They called it the Hollywood Jf] 


The guard down at Yuma claimed Mike was an An- 
archist. 

Mike cursed like hell. Anyhow, he missed 

The fun. He’s in jail for a Proletarianist. 


il 
Jesus Maria Gédmez: A NUESTROS CONSUMIDORES 
The R. F. Distillery Co., 
S. A., of C. Juarez, Chih., México 
TO OUR PATRONS: 
Greeting & peace and length of days. 


Debido & las numerosas imtta- 
Ciones de nuestro whiskey envasa- 
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Do en botellas semejantes 4 las 
Nuestras 
Hemos dejado 
Hemos dejado 
Hemos dejado de seguir 
Empleando 
La antigua forma de nuestra botella. 
F. M. Gomez. 


Last night J M Gémez was three times King of Spain, 
Tonight no king. He has heard the Goth spears under 
These bitter mountains, the wheeling thunder 

Gyred up from chariots of circling thousands. 

Last night there was music through Alcala 

In the King’s hall. Whose face tonight in the music, 
Gaunt beyond dreaming? What loneliness 

Alcala Alcala was like this loneliness? 

He walks alone on the hills over Alcala 

On the jut of the old parapet, somewhat distant 

From the deserted beach, yet within hearing 

Long roll and ebb of the surf. But they gathering 
Tonight are spearmen, grey, brittle in the sad moon; 
The wind from the sea has drowned their voices, their eyes 
Drawn loose in mists. Pass through them, so: 

These are all ghosts — 


, Out is it nothing? 


Some, clean in these underwinds, have stood 

With shining hair upon this parapet, 

And one walked here at sunrise with his ghosts 

And all day long the horns burned savage golden 
And towards dusk watched the dun shadows lengthen 
Eastward: and evening glowed in Alcala 

And his heart broke. 


. . . but, nothing? nothing? 
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Ah Lord Christ! — Tell me, you of the Mesa, 
Men of Acoma, you knowing the desert, how silently 
Loneliness numbed you also: is there enchantment 
There, that your ruins burn 
In faint outline against the wasted hills? 
Is there not sometimes music there that fills 
Your empty streets? to which whose heart returns 
Oftener than His heart Who of His love 
Abandoned you! 
Tonight there is no singing, 
Only the dead stars move. 
[and she was swinging 
Her arms wild-like, and caught her Ma on the snout: 
Aimée’s a good girl, it’s much ado about 
Not much; and at Agua Caliente the rich 
Murphy from L. A. addressed the Governor 
Inelegantly & with some precision, viz: 
You greasy son of a bitch; so to Ensenada 
The army hastened in three ford trucks to mind 
The District Chair so romantically resigned; 
And lay on the beach of Todos-Santos, dead, 
Who was the fairest gringo co-ed, 
Knifed fifteen times and left in the also dead 
Embrace of next-year’s basketball captain; 
HEMOS 
DEJADO 
Sid Grauman’s back: O/é! 
the hordes 
Mass at the livid stream (guid volt concursus 
Ad amnem, o Virgin?) from up on the Kansas Line 
South to the Border, westward beyond the Divide 
MORENO’S SHOES ARE HALF THE FUN OF HAVING 
FEET 
To where the hills are black above Hollywoodland 
And old remorseful Ocean gives no sign 
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A NUESTROS CONSUMIDORES though the band 
Yowl dead in a dead street.] 


iil 
Ay Amor tu cautiverio! 
It was a big night 
With her at the Green Mill: the usual precautions, 
She was a good sport, a real pal, not what you’re maybe 
Thinking. And it wasn’t the hang-over, or because she asked me 
Will you respect me? Listen: it was the last week-end 
Of a perfect summer. We’d been together every day 
Up and down the coast from Diego to Carmel, swimming 
Nights in the moon away from everyone (we were almost 
Caught, once, up in Carmel): and friday 
She drove down from L. A. and picked me up, 
And it was for the last time. 
We crossed over 
And got a couple of pints — tequila — in Tijuana 
(The only girl I ever knew who could put it down 
Straight, no lemon afterwards: but I couldn’t): 
That road’s sweet hell from the Line down, 
Cafions, hairpin turns half a mile straight up from the 
Sea, crazy drunk mountains — 
But I caught up with her all right when we got to Ensenada 
About sunset. 
A good kid! You see, the day before 
The Governor or somebody’d got sore 
Because an american souse up in Caliente 
Called him a son-of-a-bitch. The whole town 
Was cockeyed, cuicos rushing around 
Every which-way, cantinas jammed with pass-outs; 
And she offered to run a foot-race with anyone: 
‘Give ear, O Mexico! Atalanta broadcasting: 
‘T’ll race anybody, young, old, pregnant, moribund, or 
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“Proletarian, down the beach to the castillo. 
“A modicum down, the balance in small amounts. 
“And if you win, you can damn well be 
“Governor, for all of me. 
“And if I win, I’ll never tell.’ 

Well, and this Gomez 
From the corner where he’d been scribbling 
Athanata over and over Virgo 6 athénata 
On the back of a menu 

Looks up: 
‘Poor fool, 
“You poor fool, it’s too late now: almost night, 
‘The clock, and you 
you were younger...” 


Suddenly there was nothing I could see ahead for us. 


Or, it may have been 
Todos-Santos, so blue; or 
The sawdust stink of puke that’s Ensenada, 
After 
. almost, I think, 

There was reason for letting us go blank, 
After sunset, after the clang 
Of singing last night in the bar downstairs, 
Cielito lindo and La Adelita se llama 
La joven, 

and her voice suddenly alone 
Ay Amor! tu cautiverio 

and no sound till she whispered 
Léstima ay! . . . de mi afan 

Almost, or the long 

Late wind from the Sierra, the flashing light from the Point 
Tapping the wall just over our bed 
HEMOS DEJADO 
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HEMOS DEJADO 
BY LINO ts 


HEMOS DEJADO 
(de mi afan 


iv 
Also they do distil the strength of the plant magiiey 


[Therefore I name thee fortunate, J M Gémez, 
Fortunate in a long life well acquitted, 

Most fortunate in dying. Thee nor strangled court 
Nor pavid Senate sickened. Our streets 

Yet rang clean with Roman young laughter. 
Decorous our maidens and honoured; not yet 
Had they to pass our youths with eyes averted, 
Heavy with shame.] 


Whereof tequila a brandy surpassing strong 


Vv 
And next morning, 
Sunning ourselves on the beach. I was thinking, 
She on her belly reading to me from Photoplay about Joan 
Crawford, how 
Joan Crawford overcame 
Each obstacle between herself & Fame, and 
Was just a home-body. 
And somewhere 
Back up on the beach of the Conquistadores a Vic 
Was moaning How come you do me like you do-do-do? 
And there were little soldiers sunning themselves in the 
Plaza, 

And the sun clanged out of the noon Angelus, far away, 
Somewhere, far away, over 
Paris maybe, or Kansas, growing older, growing 
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Out of love. 
There was no one. 
Just then 
She looked up at me: laughing: Sid Grauman’s back! 
Darling, you must always love me. 
There’s nothing ahead. 


And afterwards cut my own throat. So came to this sunless 
place. 


Ay Amor! tu cautiverio 
ay misterio! 
[La antigua forma de nuestra botella. 
J. M. Gémez.] 


v1 


I will have a grocer, and he shall do admirable things. 


What will you have him do? 
Seven dollars, 
Four days a month. A muff job, but that saves collars, 
Anyhow. 
Marry, I will have him — 
This? 
This? nothing: only 
Henry’s perhaps in a polo-coat on pay-nights; the rest, 
What sayest thou, cony? 


(Their eyes were lifted. 

Their eyes are dead. 

Stars drifted 

Compassionless overhead. 
They are gone from the sky. 
The wind is long, 

Good bye.) 
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Even tonight remembrance is uneasy. 

Regret stirs even tonight for almost forgotten things. 

It is easy to regret. Let him kill a lion with a pestle! 

Beverly, Wilshire, Sunset, Hollywood: in every street 

MORENO’S SHOES ARE HALF THE FUN OF HAVING 
FEET 

The dead march lock-step, two by two. 

He was a king; so were you, 

Tonight no king. LET HIM KILL A LION WITH A 
PESTLE! 


[. . . and the next week we heard them 

Lon Chaney se ha muerto! 
Crying it in the streets of Mexicali, calling 
Across to each other from sidewalk tables Cud/? Cud/l? 
And the kid dropped out beers crash! in his tracks, and 

grabbed 
The patrén’s paper where he was reading it. Later 
He went by our table snuffling: ‘He was a good guy; 
“Staked me a week up there, got me a job (seven 
“Bucks a day)’, he said; and, 
“He was a good guy.’ 
But Mike the Silurist says 
(Christ he’s a hard one! can nothing get him?), ‘Yeah, 
“He was that. But where the hell’s our beer? 
(cerveza!) 

“One for me, see? and one for me, and one 
‘For the sheriff’s daughter; y pronto —’| 


. . . So many of our dear friends (she told me) have passed 
away 

In airplane accidents, I simply wouldn’t dare 

Go up, not for anything. I told her she was right. 


Fudrez: 1930 
Dub _ey Firrs 


HOMECOMING 


ALBERT drove me home from the station after dark. It was 
strange, coming back to the house in the dark, not being able 
to see it clearly, for at home there are no street lights; nor in- 
deed any streets, only a dirt road in open country with no 
other houses for miles around. We drove into the side yard 
and then I could see a light in the kitchen, for the front of the 
house had been dark. I felt funny as we got out and went up 
the steps. 

In the kitchen they were all waiting for me. My brothers 
had had their hair combed and were dressed as if they were 
going into town. They smiled shyly as I shook hands with 
them, and my sisters were affectionate but embarrassed. I 
stood there, smiling and not knowing what to say or do next. 

“Where is Ma?” I said. 

Nobody answered right away. Then they said, “On the 
front porch.” 

Albert and I went out. It was almost dark on the porch, 
but in the dim light I could see a huge form crouched on a 
bench like a sick animal and making strange sobbing noises. 
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Albert said something to her. She did not answer but crouched 
there like an animal and cried. Albert took her by the shoul- 
der and shook her roughly. Then she sat up and held out her 
hand. We shook hands. “‘Hello,” I said. She kept up her ter- 
rible sobbing. 

“You come home,” she said. “Yes, yes, you come home. 
What for? You no good. You no help. Why you no stay in 
Nowy York?” 

Who is this woman, I cried in my heart, this strange woman 
that is crouched like an animal ready to spring at me? I 
reached for Albert in the dark and he pressed my hand. 

“Why you come back?” she went on. “You no send me 
money. Look at me. I have ten children. Strong children. All 
but you. Work all time. Bring me money. All but you. Why 
you no stay in Nowy York?” : 

“Come on,” said Albert. We went back into the house. 

They were still sitting awkwardly about the kitchen, just 
as I had left them. But they were even more embarrassed 
than before, because they had heard Ma talking. 

“Come on to bed,” said Albert. I said good night to every- 
body and we went upstairs. 

It seemed strange to be lying in bed once more in the plain 
little unpapered room. The silence of the country was so loud 
that I could not sleep. From time to time I could hear horses 
stamping in the stable and the barking of a dog. And I was 
conscious of my brothers, my sisters and my mother sleeping 
all around me. I couldn’t keep quiet any longer. 

“IT can’t stand it,” I said. “I can’t stand the way they look 
at me. And Ma. That was awful.” 

“Oni cie kochayo,” Albert murmured. He was half asleep. 

“I know they love me. But they despise me. I can see it in 
their eyes.” 

“Spi, Spi,” he whispered. 

So I turned toward the wall and closed my eyes, but I 
couldn’t sleep. 
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The next day was Sunday. Albert got up at sunrise to do 
the chores, but he let me sleep. When he came back I got up 
and we both dressed for church. 

It was a long time since I had seen the gaudy crowded little 
church. Some of the faces were familiar, but most of the 
younger ones I did not know. They all looked at me. I was 
glad that Ma was on the left side of the church with the 
women, for I had not been to confession and I could not re- 
ceive. All of my brothers went up to the rail and I remained 
kneeling in the pew with my face in my hands. 

After the Mass a great many people stopped to talk to us 
outside the church. Jan Sadlowski, who had gone to school 
with me, came over to us with a grin on his face. 

““How’s New York?” he asked. 

“All right,” I said, trying to grin back at him. 

“T guess you think we’re a lot of hicks up here, don’t you?” 
he said. 

“Hell, no,” I said. I felt uncomfortable. 

Finally we got into the car and drove to Uncle Guy’s, all 
except Stachu and Wladek, who had to walk home to do the 
noonday chores. 

Uncle Guy lived in one of a little group of low red brick 
houses, all built alike, along the river just beyond the paper 
mill. There were a dozen families living there. The rooms 
were very low and unpapered, but on every wall there was a 
bright-colored calendar or a religious chromo. There was a 
bed in every room, and a kerosene lamp, for the houses had 
neither electricity nor gas. When we arrived someone was 
playing an accordion and Uncle Guy was singing. He was al- 
ready beginning to be drunk. 

Everybody kissed me, and they all talked at once in very 
loud voices. Somebody brought me a glass of moonshine, 
which I drank. It was terrible. Then somebody else brought 
me a glass and I had to drink that, too. Then dinner was 
ready and we all went into the dining room and sat down. 
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They kept asking me how New York was getting along and 
how I liked living there. They were all beginning to be drunk, 
and I did not feel as uncomfortable as I had felt until then, 
because drunken people are nearly always nice and pleasant. 

After dinner we went back into the front room and sat 
around wherever we could find a place; on the bed, on the 
chairs, on trunks, and some of the men leaned against the 
walls. They offered me a chair and I sat down. Then they 
brought in some more moonshine, with several bottles of beer 
and a big platter of dried cheese. The cheese tasted funny and 
crumbly in my mouth after not tasting it for so many years, 
but the beer was good. The moonshine was terrible, but they 
kept giving me glasses of it and looked hurt if I hesitated to 
take it, so I had to keep on drinking it. I felt funny, but I was 
no longer ill at ease. I began to love everybody and to think 
that after all they were my own people. I had come back to 
them with love in my heart, but I had found a barrier of dis- 
trust and hostility between us, for I had gone away from 
them and had not shared their life as all the rest of us had 
done. But that didn’t seem to matter any longer. 

Stanislas played the accordion and Albert sang “‘Zegnal 
goral swa géralke”’ because he knew it was my favorite song. 
The room was hazy with smoke from the pipes and the 
cigarettes and the lamps, there were people standing and sit- 
ting everywhere, a great many of them had begun to sing, 
and through the smoke and the clamor I could hear the song 
that I loved. My head was going around and around; and I 
wanted to cry with tenderness and happiness. Finally they 
handed the accordion to me. I had not played one for years, 
but I had been drinking so much that I wasn’t afraid to try, 
so I played for all I was worth and it all came back to me 
right away. They began to shout and to clap their hands, and 
Marianna and Joe Kelie¢ began to dance, stamping their feet 
and tossing their heads from side to side, and then Albert 
danced, too, and finally Ma got up and began to dance with 
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them. Everybody laughed, but they clapped their hands and 


shouted to her to keep it up, and she swirled around with a 
silly smile on her face until she sat down on the bed un- 
expectedly. I got up and went over to her. 

“How’s my best girl?” I shouted. 

She grinned and patted my face. ‘“‘ You good boy,” she said. 

“How’s my best girl?” I shouted again and I grabbed hold 
of her and pulled her to her feet and danced her around the 
room. Everybody yelled at the top of their voices. Ma and I 
danced around and around the room. They had started to 
play “Zegnal géral swa géralke” again and we both sang as 
loud as we could. Everybody got up and danced except 
Uncle Guy, who was now playing the accordion and yelling 


his head off. 


The next morning we were all out in the fields by sunrise. 
The eastern horizon was still a deep orange color and against 
it I saw the huge body of my mother walking slowly across 
the furrows. I felt then that I was seeing her for the first 
time. She was no longer a woman but a goddess risen from 
the ploughed field with the warm loam still clinging to her. 
She loomed enormously against the sky and her steps were 
slow and tremendous as she paced the field. I thought how I 
had been born from her in the way the crops are born from 
the rich soil and I felt that if I could put my head again 
between her great breasts I should become stronger than 
anybody or anything in the whole world. Away from her in 
every direction the field stretched in waves like an ocean. 
Beyond the fields were the mountains, bluish grey in the 
early morning haze. The sun had now fully risen. 

I began to feel sick. My nerves were raw and shaky from 
the moonshine that I had drunk the night before, and there 
were terrible cramps in my stomach. I had done no hard work 
for a long time, and already my back was beginning to pain 
me from stooping over and kneeling down and getting up 
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again. My hands were beginning to blister and the sweat 
was pouring down my face. I kept on working, for my 
brothers were all around me in the field, hard at work and 
untired, and the enormous figure of my mother was looming 
at the other end of the furrows. Time after time I would 
think that I could work no longer, but finally it was time 
for breakfast and we all went in and sat down at the 
table. 

I looked around at them. It was the first time that we had 
sat down together at our own table for many years. My 
sisters were going back and forth from the kitchen, waiting 
on the table, but my brothers were there beside me, glancing 
at me from time to time with shy, eager looks. My heart 
yearned over them, but there was no understanding in their 
eyes. Only Albert kept the talk gothg and saw that I got 
plenty to eat. 

After breakfast we went back to the field. I felt better for 
a while, having had a big breakfast, but in an hour or so I 
began to feel worse than ever. I was really quite sick from the 
moonshine, and the work was too much for me. About ten 
o’clock Ma went into the house. All the boys looked at each 
other strangely, but no one said anything. I kept on working 
with the skin torn from my hands and sharp pains shooting 
up and down my back. 

About eleven o’clock I gave up. “I don’t feel well,” I said. 
“T’m not used to that moonshine. I guess I’ll go in the house 
for a while.” I did not look at any of them as I spoke, but I 
could feel their eyes on me. 

When Marianna called us to lunch I came downstairs. 
The boys were all sitting at the table. Just as I entered Ma 
came out of her room. I could smell moonshine. She came 
over to me. 

“Lazy bugger,” she said. “Loafer. Why you no stay in 
Nowy York? You no like work. You like drink all time. 
You no like work.” 
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“Shut up, Ma,” said Albert. “You’re full of moonshine 
yourself.” 

“You shut up,” she screamed at him and then turned 
on me again in a fury. “You no good. All time make pictures. 
No send me money. All time drink. Why you no go back to 
Nowy York? You no good. You no like my other sons. All 
time speak English. All time no go to confession. Go back 
to Nowy York.” 

“Oh, Ma,” I said, “I can’t help it. I’m not used to drinking 
that stuff.” 

“Shut up, you,” she screamed. “You lazy bugger. You no 
be my son. Go back to Nowy York. You bastard,” and she 
hit me in the face. 

“You sow,”’ I yelled at her. “You big sow.” 


Albert drove me back to the station that night. We were 
silent all the way. When we were standing on the platform 
I said, “Come with me.” 

P licait. me said: 

“Are you going to stay here always?” 

“T’ve got to. If I went away it would be worse for the kids. 
I’ve got to stay.” 

“You make me feel like a skunk.” 

“Tt’s different with you. You can paint. I can’t do any- 
thing except farm. I belong here. I’ve got to stay.” 

“But I can’t ever come home again after this,” I said. 
The train was drawing into the station and I wanted to die. 
“You’ve got to come and see me sometimes.” I stood on the 
steps of the train and we shook hands. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “I'll come and see you some- 
times.” 


LINDLEY WILLIAMS HuBBELL 


ARCHITECTURE 
CHRONICLE 


THE BROWN DECADES AND THE 
BROWN YEAR 


THE history of architecture may be made more actual than the 
most of the new buildings which rise around us. Lewis Mumford’s 
account of American architecture between 1865 and 1895 in The 
Brown Decades * makes one prouder of our achievements than do all 
the skyscrapers, the schools, and the suburban houses which were 
built in such numbers during the decade just past which followed on 
the War. Those years of lavish expenditure on building have now 
come to an end, those years when “taste and refinement” reigned 
unchallenged in domestic architecture, and Verticalismus, as the 
Germans called it, in commercial building. Only the factories which 
were not intended to be architecture, and the palaces of the motion 
picture which no one of culture accepted as architecture interrupted 
the boring mediocrity of eclecticism resurgent. 

Mr. Mumford, returning to the period which followed the Civil 
War, brings to our notice that in that earlier post-war day there 
existed one architect able to dominate the chaos of the spendthrifts. 
Richardson is mentioned in every history of American architecture. 
This is perhaps the first time since Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book on 
his work appeared in 1888, two years after his death, that he re- 
ceives something like his due. What is needed, of course, is another 


* Reviewed by John Wheelwright on page 328. 
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well illustrated book on Richardson, as Mr. Mumford points 
out. But as a general critical estimate his own account serves 
admirably. 

Who can say how many volumes have been devoted to the Ameri- 
can architecture of the eighteenth century in the years since Rich- 
ardson’s death, encouraging the revival which brought his influence 
in domestic architecture to an end? Yet in the architecture of the 
eighteenth century, which is the particular pride of Nationalist 
critics, how few seeds of national originality appear. Even 
Jefferson is certainly of less significance than Richardson to the 
general history of architecture in the estimation of European critics 
and historians. 

Mumford treats the work of Root more briefly than that of 
Richardson. He brings out how different might have been the effect 
of the World’s Fair of 1893 had he lived, and also the relative su- 
periority of the first skyscrapers built by contemporaries of Root 
who had no pretensions as designers. In the case of Sullivan the 
emphasis is shifted from his ornament, to which he turned in Mum- 
ford’s image as to an intoxicant, toward his more significant accom- 
plishments in theory and in practice. The American Institute of 
Architects, for reasons which remain mysterious, published Sulli- 
van’s Autobiography of an Idea. Neither they nor any one else in the 
period after the War, when Sullivan’s authority was so freely quoted 
for the vertical treatment of skyscrapers, thought to publish his 
most logical tall building, now part of the Carson Pirie and Scott 
Store in Chicago. In this the expression of the steel-cage construc- 
tion was frankly horizontal and the windows filled the entire width 
of the bays. Had The Brown Decades no other claims to distinc- 
tion beside the illustration of that building and of one or two 
others equally surprising and equally unknown, it would al- 
ready be an important contribution to the history of American 
architecture. 

The Pray Building in Boston, as Mumford points out, shows that 
Richardson even before the change from masonry to steel construc- 
tion in commercial building had recognized the need of wide bays 
and avoidance of window reveals in such work. The two examples 
of the work of McKim Mead and White, in particular the Balti- 
more church which suggests the contemporary work of Theodor 
Fischer and Karl Moser in Germany and Switzerland, prove that 
the very firm which led in the so-called American Renaissance after 
the Classical Revolution of the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, were 
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capable of having continued the true line of modern architecture 
which began with Richardson. 

It is significant that these buildings found no place in the official 
monographs in which the achievements of our Medicean age were 
proudly presented as America’s chief contribution to the architec- 
ture of the world. In Europe from the first there were some to 
accept this claim as the sincerest flattery. To-day there are many 
more who believe that America leads the world in architecture. 
The reasons they give are seldom — except in England — her 
command of the Classical vocabulary. Indeed that command, both 
in itself and in its ability to impress, has been weakening almost 
since the American Renaissance first began. The European critics 
grant American architecture preéminence to-day for its technical 
and not for its aesthetic achievements. Yet if we consider the 
technics of architecture to include sociological elements, city plan- 
ning, housing at minimal cost and the like, it is clear that we cannot 
justly accept the compliment. , 

But in the eighties American architecture did lead the world 
both aesthetically and technically. Nor were we without a sur- 
prisingly discriminating consciousness of the fact. In Mont- 
gomery Schuyler America had an architectural critic of distinction 
to whom the pages of the leading professional journals were regu- 
larly open. He expounded a doctrine leading inevitably, it would 
appear in retrospect, to that upon which the leading modern archi- 
tects of Europe now base their work. Yet even he succumbed in his 
later life to the appeal of America’s later and cheaper achievements. 
He lived to praise the Woolworth Building, that landmark with 
which the worst phase of skyscraper design began. 

After 1893 Sullivan went more and more into retirement. Wright, 
his distinguished disciple, developed as a professional rebel. The 
rising tide of “taste and refinement” swamped all the low buildings 
in the land until the very White House was made Early American 
and a replica of Mount Vernon sent to Paris to vie with the temple 
of Angkor. The skyscrapers raised their cornices and parapets, 
their gargoyles and salamanders, in Alpine parody above the 
general mediocrity until the very fairy-tale illustrations of Max- 
field Parrish came monstrously to life on Lexington Avenue. The 
leading architects were high priests of culture who patronizingly 
aided the growth of the “Allied Arts,” as painting and sculpture 
were known. 


Richardson was no rebel. He had been accepted in his day as the 
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leading architect of America. Adams’s were his clients as well as 
Ames’s and the railroads called on him to design their stations. For 
American railroad stations, curiously enough, were modern before 
they became Roman baths. The firm of Burnham and Root de- 
veloped the first architectural office cast in the mould of big busi- 
ness. After Root’s death, however, Burnham’s organizing ability 
went to the service of the new Classical gods his gifted partner had 
not known. The first phase of modern architecture in America was 
short. The death of Richardson in 1886 followed by Root’s death 
six years later brought a sad change. 

In political terms the Liberals, — then Sullivan and Wright, — 
were forced out of power. In spite of the fact that the Insti- 
tute published Sullivan’s book and that Wright in time was 
called to give a course at a leading university (whose build- 
ings remain Gothic), the Liberals have remained in Opposition 
ever since. 

It is not necessary to describe the production of the last forty 
years while the Conservatives controlled American architecture — 
it is visible from any window — or to point out again of what feats 
Wright was capable even in his isolation. But this Fall it is possible 
to believe that the long reign of the Conservatives is coming to an 
end. After a generation, it is not the same Liberals who are coming 
to the fore. Sullivan is dead and Wright has been too long a rebel 
to change his ways. Those who build our most advanced buildings 
are now for the most part European trained if not European born. 
They owe to their European training, as Richardson and Sullivan 
never did, both the originality and the aesthetic discipline of their 
best work. Americans were precursors in developing a modern 
style. But that style took form in Europe while we returned to 
Revivalism. There is nothing for us now to do, if we would go on, 
but to accept and transplant the international modern style as we 
did in the eighteenth century, grateful that Hobans, Mangins, and 
Latrobes are still ready to come to our shores. 

This Fall, when construction is nearly at a standstill, there is, 
nevertheless, a group of new buildings in America which represent 
a wide practise of the fully developed modern style of architecture. 
They are culturally, if not statistically, significant. In Wisconsin, 
Hamilton Beatty, a pupil of Le Corbusier, has built two houses. 
Stonorow, a pupil of Lurcat and one of the authors of a monograph 
on Le Corbusier, has designed a laboratory which has been erected 
at Highlands, N. C. Clauss and Daub have set up in Cleve- 
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land the first of a series of standardized filling stations for the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio. Nearer New York, Howe and 
Lescaze have completed the Hessian Hills School at Croton, and are 
finishing a skyscraper for the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society in 
Philadelphia. The aluminum house exhibited by Kocher and Frey 
at the Architectural League Show last spring has been set up per- 
manently near Syosset on Long Island. 

In New York itself there are as yet few buildings in which com- 
promise with the taste of the past decade are not still evident. But 
in the field of engineers’ architecture the Starrett-Lehigh Building 
at Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street is radical and strik- 
ing even if certain attempts at decorative embellishment are con- 
tradictory and retardataire. The new building by Thompson and 
Churchill on the northwest corner of Lexington Avenue and Fifty- 
Seventh Street introduces important innovations in structure. The 
expanses of glass, indeed, are probably excessive in such a building. 
It is marred by uncertainty in detail, Geer 4 in the use of 
color. Hood’s McGraw-Hill Building on West Forty-Second Street 
is excellent in color and general conception. Only the set-backs, 
which are, of course, required by the zoning laws on so large a 
building, and the heavy crowning motif still recall the conventional 
skyscraper of the past decade. It is as great an advance as could be 
expected in American commercial architecture. Yet Howe and 
Lescaze’s skyscraper will go further in the achievement of positive 
style. 

Hood’s General Electric refrigerator shop in Flushing represents 
in a different field as great an advance as the McGraw-Hill Build- 
ing, particularly if one remembers the New York shoe-stores of a 
few years ago. The “monitor top” is to be regretted as an unarchi- 
tectural concession to publicity; the reveals of the great windows 
are so deep that the corner piers are still somewhat buttress-like; 
but on the whole this Flushing store is a very creditable piece of 
commercial architecture. 

All these buildings were built during what might be called the 
“Brown Year” when the economists tell us construction practically 
ceased. The list might have been further extended by including the 
work of Muschenheim and of Lyman Paine in building modern 
summer cottages in wood or by mentioning other examples of 
modern architecture built previous to the last twelve months. 
These latter, it is encouraging to remark, are for the most part less 
good, or even as in the case of the new School for Social Research, 
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mere superficial imitations of modern architecture. In a complete 
accounting there would also be some remodelled houses and many 
modern interiors to discuss, from Howe and Lescaze’s Trans-Lux 
theatres to an apartment by Miés van der Rohe. 

I venture to state that in no other year since the War has so much 
building of significance for the development of modern architecture 
been done in America. Such a statement has no very exact meaning, 
but it emphasizes that modern architecture has become again, after 
a generation, of general consequence in America. In quantity we 
have less than Germany or Czechoslovakia and in quality less 
than Holland and France. But in both respects we have far more than 
Italy or England and as much as Belgium or Sweden. 

Yet we have to-day no architect who promises to achieve the in- 
dividual greatness of Richardson in the “Brown Decades,” or of 
Wright in the intervening period. The buildings mentioned in 
the vicinity of New York could all be seen in a single day. 
Far more fine architecture dating from the last decades of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of our own could still be 
studied in a day in Chicago. The earlier phase of modern architecture 
of which Mumford gives the history so effectively and compre- 
hensively in T4e Brown Decades remains of extraordinary import- 
ance. But the “Brown Year” through which we have just passed 
produced as much advanced work as the entire intervening period 


outside that of Wright. 
Henry-Russevu Hitcucock, Jr. 
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HAMLET, MOURNING 
BECOMES ELECTRA 


I 


IN THE theatre in which one could have, for a few weeks, enjoyed 
Mr. Norman Bel Geddes ideas of Hamlet, a man sold paper-bound 
copies of reprints of a victorian edition of the worst eighteenth 
century version of the play. He hawked them by crying, “Get 
a libretto, follow the action of the play.”’ To have bought one would 
have been to incur an unnecessary expense, for Mr. Bel Geddes 
showed us the worst of a series of 20th-Century cuttings. 

One imagines this producer considering who else had recently 
done Hamlet. There was, to be sure, John Barrymore, Walter Hamp- 
den, Basil Sydney, even Fritz Lieber. He considered the continuity, 
the accretion of a tradition of some understanding and reinterpreta- 
tion of the play. He decided he could concoct a new medley, not 
necessarily fresh or illuminating in its attitude, but at least it would 
be different from any Hamlet ever seen, and it would go big because 
people needed a jolt, — because Shakespeare needed a jolt. 

Mr. Bel Geddes did Shakespeare a certain favor. Under the welter 
of inconsistencies, in the abysm of his unfailing evil taste, the play 
remained unquenchably and indestructibly absorbing — although 
it presupposed, as here presented, a thorough knowledge of the 
folios before one entered the theatre. 

Mr. Bel Geddes’ prime innovations included a flesh and blood 
ghost dressed in the most tangible of armor, with his son speaking, 
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by some random hint from Freud, his father’s lines. One recalls the 
beautiful shaft of steel light Robert Edmond Jones conceived for 
Barrymore’s ghost. Ophelia snickers behind Polonius’ banalities, 
which hardly foreshadows her mad grief at his murder. The solil- 
oquy is spoken in the shadows, which could have been an effective 
innovation had not Mr. Raymond Massey been so continuously 
embarrassed by the naiveté of Shakespeare’s use of blank verse. 
The King snapped at white-of-egg kisses, one assumes to guage his 
worry, in his audience with Rosencrantz and Guildenstein and dal- 
lied with a lady courtier in the play scene to evince his, What? 
Osric, the magnificent Waterfly, was portmanteaued into part 
of Laertes, and, worst of all, Hamlet was never sent to England, 
never suddenly returned, and hence had no reason to know Ophelia 
was not dead. Like a double exposure one felt the continual flow 
of Shakespeare’s multiple intention, superimposed on the acciden- 
tal stage grouping of Bel Geddes’ caprice. 

Some years ago Mr. Bel Geddes created for Morris Gest and Rein- 
hardt a gilded horror called Te Miracle. Its main claim to fame was 
the reconstruction of the Century Theatre into a dubious Ziegfield 
St. John the Divine and the use of a number of scenes using some- 
thing like 600 puppets, or 100 people disguised as the Communion 
Service which were scrapped at the dress rehearsal. The grandeur of 
this Behemoth still clouds Mr. Bel Geddes vision. He couldn’t re- 
sist a little extraneous pageantry with Ophelia’s funeral procession. 
The Gothic nuns carried electric candles, behind each of which was 
a chromium plated Xmas-card star. The mob scenes had the plastic 
quality of Middle-European post-war howls first exploited in The 
Miracle. Red shadows on the back-drop and no connection with the 
dramatic fluidity of Hamlet. The costumes were a synthesis of Saxon 
England and Italian Renaissance, the scenery was of the Chrysler 
Building modernistic, with Kleig lights in brilliant “simple ele- 
mentary” soups of color. Such a monument of vulgarity and lazy 
impulses surely must mark the lowest point to which a private notion 
can be publicly manifest. 

One hopes increasingly for the Hamlet that will mean “Hamlet” 
to our generation as Booth or Salvini, Forbes-Robertson or John 
Barrymore did to theirs. Conceive of Leslie Howard as Hamlet 
with his grave mask and bearing; his exquisite comprehension of 
diction and his intelligence to accept the humility of tragedy in its 
profoundest dictates. Hamlet is a cousin of Hotspur, Mercutio and 
Lear’s fool. The play is a duel of appearances. Hamlet is the most 
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desperate of the riskers, since he has more to lose. Let him once be 
played as a high-spirited young prince with the elegance of scrawn- 
iness, pricking reality at his rapier’s end, countering with greater or 
lesser delicacy the demons of disaster, playing at terrific odds with 
no outward wince of self-betrayal, and let Fortinbras again have the 
ordnance fired and carry him off, snapped in two, like a split blade, 
undone not by a tradition of rhetorical obeyance or disobeyance but 
by Hubris and the commands of life. 


II 


Perhaps the one single generalization that is at the root of what 
is most wrong, most poverty-stricken in our theatre is the total 
bankruptcy of realism. It is increasingly difficult to distinguish 
audience from actors. People go to the theatre as to a mirror, 
gratefully greet their images and yet when they leave cannot recall 
the source of pleasure until, at home, they repeat again the mirrored 
patterns. The plays of Philip Barry, the European comedies pro- 
duced by Gilbert Miller, such actresses as Hope Williams combine 
to corroborate a class of society that can use such entertainment as a 
vanity case in which to watch themselves, with the added titilla- 
tion of conventionally unconventional behavior that has taken on 
from its slickness, some prestige value. The fast paced shows satir- 
izing Hollywood such as Louder Please and Wonder Boy do a similar 
job for a different class. At least here one gets the release of two or 
three belly-laughs, a memorable joke or a swift situation. So that 
one cannot be too ungrateful in detailing the disappointments of 
Eugene O’Neill’s latest masterpiece. Here at least one has more 
than corroboration, and because O’Neill can afford to give us in 
addition to corroboration an approach to a ritualized lyricism, an 
explanation of a chronicle of national doom, we are made so much 
more gloomy by his evasion and failure. 

For not by the widest stretch of a considered imagination can 
Mourning Becomes Electra be described as a great play. 

Though Mr. O’Neill’s trilogy follows somewhat the plot of the 
Oresteia he has written a formless play; a play unpardonably 
long. He thinks to gain by temporal extension in the theatre the 
actual chronology of youth into age. He merely tires his actors and 
his audience. Each separate play, Homecoming, The Hunted, and 
The Haunted could be reduced to one or two, at the least, carefully 
constructed scenes. O’Neill prefers completeness, which when ex- 
amined closely resolves into a kind of laziness. It is easier to write 
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more than less. Many scenes of decorative local color could have 
been omitted in the constant repetition of their monotonous dic- 
tion, and compacted into an accurate rhetoric for which blank 
verse has always been such a flexible means. One by no means 
advises O’Neill to rewrite his play in blank verse — but there are 
far too many speeches, such as his symbolic references of the South 
Seas, the free isles. Here it requires the most concentrated energy 
to be precise and lean. One would hate to lose that most beautiful 
setting of a ship, one of Mr. Jones’ greatest achievements and the 
finest of sea songs, “Shenandoah,” however badly sung as here 
directed, but one is forced to admit, as a case in point, that the 
whole adventure of Christine warning Brant would have been far 
more effective if the actual death had not been realized in front of 
the audience, and O’Neill had only left his last act of The Haunted 
where Orestes and Electra return and Clytemnestra senses the trag- 
edy. Then would the audience have shared her insecurity. Had they 
killed him? What had they done? However, here the audience knew 
they had killed him and, what is more, they knew just how she 
would take it. 

Mourning Becomes Electra could have perhaps been a great play 
in spite of its formlessness, in spite of its undistinguished diction, 
even in spite of its preponderant length. But unfortunately, and in 
the last analyses the elevation of the emotions of O’Neill’s New 
Englanders are inconsiderable, comparing them with Greeks or 
Elizabethans. The Mannons are a nagging, petulant lot, whose 
most consistent feeling is jealousy and whose most attractive 
activity is hysteria. There is no tragedy, no loss in their successive 
horrors. One feels them better dead. Surely they themselves wish to 
be dead. They are in love with death, perhaps because, as Orin 
says of his father, they have never come to life. In a consistent 
tragedy the fate of the protagonists must be greater than the inex- 
orable bitterness in themselves. Here Orin is better dead. Lavinia 
immuring herself is the apotheosis of self-love. Both in their implicit 
psychopathy lack implication or reference. When there is no choice, 
no illusion of free will, one is robbed of the greatest excitement of 
fate. O’Neill, burdened with an affected psychological logic, pre- 
supposes a pattern of development which is guessable and, when 
guessed, flat. 

For the play lacks any real motivation. Here we are neither mor- 
tal puppets nor heroes. We are trapped in an ingenious web of a 
twentieth-century ‘‘ psychological” pattern which has become more 
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intensely literary than the tradition of the Cloak and Sword. Search 
here and one finds, as prime mover only, the biological vagaries of a 
woman, perhaps only half articulated in the author’s mind, a woman 
whose literary pattern is repititious to the point of negation. She 
becomes interested, excited, hysterical, — then a break and, with 
Nazimova’s exquisite tenderness, she will say, ““O Orin (Christine, 
Adam, Ezra), I’m sorry. I must have been excited.” As O’Neill’s 
underlying pattern is not vital but literary, so are his devices not 
theatrically helpful but merely fill the conventional demands, of 
what people traditionally expect to see as the decorations of trag- 
edy. His unnecessary Shantey Manisa First Gravedigger or a Watch- 
man or a minor Fool. His group of New England rustics which “‘set 
the background” for the Mannon glory and recur to tell of its 
decline and haunting, are concessions to a real inertia rather than 
considerations of what the play really requires. The trilogy’s plan is 
eventually centrifugal. It turns in on itself. It may possibly be good 
theatre. It is certainly not a play one could see twice. 

But where else in New York can one find as moving a five hours 
of absorbing interest? With its sensitive production and fine spare 
staging, in spite of the very slow pacing of its actions, it is surelya 
low high-water mark. Here is more than corroboration. Here is 
creation; in a way, amplification. Only when one is given so much 
one wants so much more. One wants a realized work, inevitable and 
heroic. 

It is too early to speak of the activities of The Group Theatre, 
an offshoot of the Theatre Guild; a band of devoted young actors 
who hope to revive some of the spirit of the Russian Art Theatre. 
The Theatre Guild itself pursues its economic policy of wasting the 
talents of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne on an evening of 
champagne cider. One would like to see them once far from the 
echoes of their domestic charms, as Bosola and the Duchess of 
Malfi, for example. Please, Mr. Producer, give us excitement, ro- 
mantic excitement, heroes and heroines. We don’t want to see our- 
selves any longer. Give us Katherine Cornell as L’Aiglon, Pauline 
Lord as Cressida, and Clifton Webb as the fool in Lear. Blanche 
Yurka does come with her Medea. Now we really only have Ed 
Wynn and Fred Astaire . . . and the Palace and Cole Porter’s new 
show. One feels embarrassed, almost as if asking for a loan —in 
hoping for anything remotely connected with what used to be 
known as the “stage.” 


Lincotn KirsTEIN 


OBITUARY: JEWISH ART THEATRE 


IT MAY have been a case of psychic pregnancy, but anyway after 
the blood and thunder of the World War the Jews grew big with 
expectancy. The dream of the homeland in Zion was to be realized. 
Repercussions of the intense excitement moved many of the younger 
generation to our marrows here in New York. The Yiddish press, 
literature, and stage passed through a second flowering. Many of us 
sandpapered our Yiddish, read the Tog or Vorwdarts, and grew 
excited over Maurice Schwarz’s acting. The Menorah Fournal and 
the Menorah Society became the chief turnbuckles holding and 
regulating us in the machine of an apparently more purposeful 
existence. We cheered the arrival of the fiery nationalist, Jabotin- 
sky, and went delirious over him in the talk he gave before the 
student body of City College — the Cheder on the Hill. There were 
soirees at which we read Sholem Aleichem in Yiddish and declaimed 
Bialik’s poetry in Hebrew. We were nailing the mazuzu in earnest 
on the door of the new world. 

That was ten years ago. All seems clinkers now, with a few of 
that bewildered generation still poking in the ash. A number have 
gone to Palestine; some have marched far to the Left, leaving their 
fathers’ beards, their mothers’ breasts; the rest have lost whatever 
idealism they had — a pathological flabbiness in its place pointing 
nowhere after the prolonged aching priapism. The bright irritating 
young men of the Menorah have been swept out with an iron broom. 
We are goyim, and we dislike Maurice Schwarz and his bottled 
Yiddish art. 

To understand the pathetic case of Mr. Schwarz it is best to 
examine his background first. Russian born, he came to America 
at the age of eleven. At fifteen he was engaged by a Yiddish stock 
company in Baltimore. He played in repertory companies until 
1912 when he joined David Kessler. In 1919 he took over with Max 
Wilner the Irving Place Theatre and organized the Yiddish Art 
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Theatre. Since then his company has appeared in the Nora Bayes 
Theatre, his own on Second Avenue, one of Proctor’s old vaudeville 
houses, and elsewhere in town. This season Mr. Schwarz has shed 
his original company and is fluttering in English on Broadway. 

The last decade has seen a steady retreat from the artistic pro- 
gram trumpeted far and wide by Mr. Schwarz in his palmy days. 
The chief causes for this retreat may be classified under three dis- 
tinct heads: economics, the decline in the popularity of Yiddish, 
and Mr. Schwarz himself. 

It is a commonplace to observe that the theatre has been having 
tremendous difficulties of late years. Slowly at first, rapidly after 
the coming of the popular talkies, the movies have been hogging the 
limelight. Talent flocks to Hollywood. Producers are willing to take 
fewer and fewer chances. And now, when even movie magnates are 
beginning to complain about business, it has become a sorry state 
of affairs for stage hands, actors, and directors. All this applies with 
triple force to the position of the Yiddish stage. 

The Yiddish stage and press could bank year after year on the 
steady flow into this country of immigrants. The bulk of our fathers 
and mothers are East European Jews — Russian, Polish, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Roumanian. These groups are Yiddish speaking. As 
time goes on, however, fewer Jews are leaving Soviet Russia; they 
are gradually becoming tolerant of a society dangerous to religion 
and the petty bourgeois; if not, they go to Palestine. The quota law 
has been an effective stopcock against the other Jewish immigrants. 
Moreover, Zionism has revived an interest in Hebrew. The dry stiff 
Talmudic-Biblical language has bloomed into a lusty girl familiar 
with street and marketplace. Yiddishists and Hebraists have 
tweaked each other’s noses; heads have been broken. Yiddish is, 
after all, many odds and ends picked up, a crazyquilt, a jargon; 
it has, despite its shortcomings, richly served its masters, and is still 
vastly alive. It is obvious that at present the old Yiddish-speaking 
generation, dying away here, can draw few reinforcements for the 
life and death struggle. Circulation of Yiddish papers has fallen. 
Theatres are being shut. Actors are starving. And Mr. Schwarz is 
mouthing English under “the aegis of the Messrs. Shubert.” 

The fate of other foreign language theatres in the United States 
must, it appears, overtake the Yiddish theatre also. The German 
theatre was dead before our war hysteria raised its hobnailed boots 
to crush interest in the tongue, music, and literature of the enemy. 
The Chinese theatre died last year; burnt out in Chatham Square, it 
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found little patronage in Grant Street. On his last return the great 
Italian Grasso found audiences of thirty and forty to welcome him; 
the Orlando Furioso puppets in Mulberry Street are drawing a 
smaller and smaller public. That the Yiddish theatre has outlasted 
all of these is a tribute to Yiddish tenacity, power, and influence in 
this country. 

Coming to the third point in this consideration of Mr. Schwarz’s 
case, we may be able to find some mitigating circumstances. 
Actors? Mr. Schwarz certainly had a group of competent actors. 
We can recall offhand Lazar Freed, Bina Abramovitz, and Charles 
Goldenberg. Did he find it hard to get good plays? Yet he had 
writers like Sholem Aleichem, Peretz, Ash, Ansky, Hirshbein, and 
dozens of others to bank on. 

The Jewish theatre on the East Side has such great figures as 
Adler and Mogulescu in its tradition. It could have well afforded to 
smile at the gawkiness and incoherence of the American theatre’s 
first struggles with honest native realism. In the creation of type 
characters it was insuperable. True it brewed lots of charlatanism, 
stale molasses, vulgarity. But it had a Dickensian vigor, a strong 
working of sour bread in a deep kneading trough. From its people 
it drew a wealth of material: oriental color, mysticism, and depth; 
a lean shrewdness come of centuries of being pressed by the world 
to the wall; the spigot of the eyes always moist; an overabundance 
of emotion in happiness, poverty, and oppression; subtle imita- 
tiveness as of precocious children; dear ritual and religious ecstasy; 
moving folklore; the home a hushed temple, and yet within vivid 
flashes of the Dutch genre pictures done with broad good humor; 
and last a strong stomach for all the world’s goods. A people who 
have had so much of the dramatic and theatrical in their history 
that they find themselves at ease on any stage. In this respect they 
seem to have the wild exuberance of our better burlesquers, hoofers, 
black and white songsters, — pretty whores with little art but with 
a free spending of themselves. 

Mr. Schwarz, shrewd enough to realize all this, tried to play each 
of the various stops on the Jewish flute. He went in for trifles done 
ineptly, the “Shakespear & Co.” sort of play during the old days in 
the Nora Bayes Theatre. During his unsuccessful stay in his own 
Second Avenue Theatre and his camping elsewhere about town, he 
flung about a new philosophy of art and a new bag of ballocksed 
tricks. He staged spectacles like “Kiddush Hashem”, crowding the 
boards with tawdry scenery, with overstuffed tangled marionettes, 
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with appeals to every one of the senses. He experimented with the 
newest devices — revolving stages that turned about like ancient 
hurdy-gurdies. He went further and added a few pretty virgins to 
his company to take the place of some of the old horn-hipped hacks; 
then sugared his plays with more love and romance. In “ Jew Suss” 
we find him bogged deep in historical treacle and onion tears. 
Sensationalism and downright vulgarity followed as in “Uncle 
Moses”. The Uncle shows off the rich apartment to the daughter 
of the lantsman who, though she loathes the suits manufacturer, 
has become betrothed to him for the sake of her poor parents. 
We get the scene in the pokey bedroom, the red light symbolical, 
Moses sweetishly seductive, the whole timing prolonged torturously 
when the episode had no purpose in itself. Here the whole prepara- 
tion delayed as if to bring us all to the climax at the same stroke. 
The atmosphere as of a stag party with the horn soon to be brought 
into play. The curtain drops. We shudder, seeing, as if after staring 
unblinkingly at a “mystic photo”, painted on the proscenium, on 
the walls, on the faces of the audience, the poor lamb being tupped. 
Even with this, fewer coppers rang in the register. So Mr. Schwarz 
forced down our throats wrenched cheapish humor. An instance: 
the scene in ““Stempanyoo” where the two sons of the rich Jew, the 
poretz, quarrel and spit into one another’s faces and into the faces 
of the other characters in the room. Looking back at that scene, 
we see clearly now how the knife was ground, the action whittled 
down, all for the uproar, the drowning out of the puling voice of 
an immature play. 

Were Mr. Schwarz a better actor than he is a director and pro- 
ducer, perhaps his plays would not be such certain failures. His 
attempts at horseplay, at kicking up the dust have gotten him har- 
nessed to mannerisms that have become second nature with him. 
He is fond of the business of the fat thumb, to use a Yiddish term. 
The action is blocked to give him a chance to cock his thumb as 
though he were studying a page of Talmud; also to show his ability 
to jump in and out of his part like a jack. He rarely drops the bad 
habit of repeating ad nauseam what he considers funny and smart. 
He likes to hug the footlights as if to get the splatter of the stale 
eggs on his own brave bosom. The true test of an actor is his ability 
to make a character grow on his audience. Mr. Schwarz can not 
develop a character. He had an excellent opportunity in “Uncle 
Moses” and failed miserably: all the rich change he suffered as the 
suits manufacturer consisted merely of his taking off some of his 
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false paunch, the adding of make-up, the putting of a more pro- 

nounced hook to his nose. Instead, Mr. Schwarz substitutes over- 

emphasis, hammering so savagely at you that the character 

becomes blurred. We see Mr. Schwarz and dozens of his other por- 

trayals, not that particular rdle; stuffed derma for overcrowded 
ts. 

To clinch the argument against Mr. Schwarz & Co., it is interest- 
ing to contrast the Habima Players here a few seasons ago. Though 
decidedly nationalistic, the Hebrew group was neither meretricious 
nor chauvinistic. They could never have leaned on the crutch of 
“Yiddishkeit”, on the attitude — “‘ Well, being Jews, we are some- 
how different.” 

Confronted by Habima, Mr. Schwarz became openly imitative. 
Following their “ Dybbuk”, one of his productions included a dance 
scene in a kretchma which was not one bit so effective as the famous 
Habima beggars’ dance. Also the acting of some of his company 
became highly stylized. Yet Mr. Schwarz missed the finer aspects 
of Habima genius — the Gothic structure of their acting; figures in 
their places finished corbels; the fine humor as in an early scene in 
“The Golem” where the cantor tries his voice like a cockerel; the 
richness as though everything had been strained through a silk 
cloth, that, for the impurities it had kept out, added color run from 
itself; mouths and eyes of wrestling Jacobs as though gored by 
God’s offox. Even when they had their financial and managerial 
difficulties, this group of players did not allow their giant purpose 
to topple and fiddle dust. And at the dinner Mr. Schwarz gave in 
their honor, one of them, perhaps drunk, perhaps lucidly sober, called 
the Yiddish Art Company a bunch of hams and shysters. 

Have we omitted a fourth reason for Mr. Schwarz’s failure? After 
one of his “‘shows’’ we went into a restaurant near his theatre. In 
the men’s room two Yiddish critics gabbing. “‘No, I didn’t like 
Schwarz’s Stempanyoo, but tell me how can one tell the truth just 
like that in the paper? It is like sticking a knife into a man’s heart.” 
Doesn’t this also help explain such Jewishness, such art? If a knife 
has to be stuck into a man’s heart, let us clutch with both hands 


and stab. 


Moe BracIn 
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IN HOPES 


ON THE opening day of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
Mrs. Whitney, speaking over the radio, said: “I am making this 
collection the nucleus of a Museum devoted exclusively to American 
Art — a Museum which will grow and increase in importance as 
we ourselves grow.” 

The inauguration of the Whitney Museum is the most important 
thing that has happened to American art since the foundation of 
our now useless academies. The Whitney Museum may perhaps do 
more than any other single thing to bring American art back into a 
serious consideration it has not enjoyed since the days of Homer and 
Eakins. Its opening showed us for the first time a general cross 
section, with no bias toward any one gallery or group or academy, 
of New York art, which comes near to meaning American art, 
since most of the best artists exhibit in New York. There were, of 
course, omissions, but the present collection is, as Mrs. Whitney 
said, a nucleus. These hundreds of paintings, all perfectly hung, 
looked astonishingly handsome on the spacious clean walls. There 
was not one frame in bad taste. (Can this be said of any other 
museum in the world?) The works selected from each artist were 
usually representative ones, though here and there the artist did 
not seem to have been consulted. The level of craftsmanship was 
higher than most of us had expected, though no work showed that 
last desperate twist that makes a masterpiece. 
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The general impression was surprisingly un-French. These 
Americans did not look nearly so French as the Germans did last 
year at the Museum of Modern Art. But while more Americans 
than Germans have reacted into a violent nationalism, the Ameri- 
cans have no great tradition to fall back on, as the Germans have in 
the Cranachs and in Gothic sculpture. It is a good thing for Ameri- 
can artists to stop imitating modern Frenchmen, but it would be a 
pity if they junked everything foreign and stopped studying the old 
masters from whom the modern Frenchmen learned their brilliance. 

I fail to see why it should be more virtuous to paint as an Ameri- 
can than as a Frenchman. A man should by all means paint what 
lies to hand about him, but should paint it as a member of an ageless 
family of artists, not as a hundred per cent American or Frenchman. 
An American must as surely die off when he begins to paint as an 
American, as Corot died off when he (like his fakers) began to 
paint “Corots.”” Nationality, like individuality, must be cast 
away to be found. It is not Walt Whitman who has turned out to 
be American, but Henry James. The question is not: “(How must 
I, as an American, paint this?” but: “How must this be painted?” 

In one of the upper galleries a long table was spread with over a 
dozen solid monographs that the Whitney Museum has brought out 
on various American painters. The two dollars for which they are 
sold cannot possibly cover what such handsome bookmaking and 
clear illustration must cost the Museum. They are exactly what is 
needed by public libraries and great collectors, but I could not 
help wishing there were something for me, who am neither a great 
collector nor a public library. There are not many American paint- 
ers for whom I would give two dollars and shelf space, but I would 
welcome (and what’s more, buy) a whole series of little chap books 
at a quarter each, each containing about a dozen little pictures, the 
essential biographical dates, and a credo, letter, poem or whatever 
by the artist himself (but of an “appreciation” by a friendly 
critic). Artists are not so dumb as they look. Some can write most 
excellent sense (Delacroix is an example), and even where they 
can’t, their babblings make a document, as no outsider’s observa- 
tions can. What so-and-so thinks about Kuniyoshi is nothing to 
me, but I would give a lot to know what Kuniyoshi himself thinks 
about painting. 

If any institution can help American artists, the Whitney Museum 
is that institution. It can help because it is not yet an institution, 
but two women of remarkable flair and energy. When they choose 
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artists to exhibit, they will not consider what will sell, as dealers 
must; and the best things are often slow to sell. It would be pleasant 
to hope that the Museum could help the public too, that the shows 
it is going to send travelling about the country would educate a 
few people to make up their own minds in self-reliance about 
American art. But people notoriously go to any lengths to get rid of 
thinking for themselves. They will merely turn to the Whitney 
Museum for sanction instead of to the dealers or the magazines, as 
they do now. The Whitney Museum is bound (perhaps doomed) to 
have a resounding suburban success like the Theatre Guild or the 
Book of the Month Club. Even granted the best will in the world, 
still “‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

The reasons that limit the effectiveness of the Whitney Museum 
lie far outside its reach. It would seem as though we were returning 
to one of those periods when the artist (unless he has a private 
fortune) can work only to order, can do nothing but portraits 
ordered by private persons, or decorations ordered for buildings, 
when the artist can no longer create whatthe will on the chance of 
selling it to the next comer, when his studio must once again be 
like a tailor’s shop, where each customer has his requirements fitted 
to order. For the past couple of generations the artist’s studio has 
been like a gift shop, where you come in and select from a variety 
of ready-made objects. This was so in Holland, to some extent in 
the Seicento, and in Alexandria —in all periods where the arts 
find a public that is informed, eager and acquisitive. But can we be 
such a public? How can we be informed and yet swallow the “‘criti- 
cal” blather of the Sunday supplements? Can we be eager when 
Art summons us Americans like Duty, “stern daughter of the voice 
of God?” Can we even be acquisitive when we shift about in cubby- 
hole apartments, each child throwing out his father’s treasures and 
knowing that his children will do the same for his? And how can we 
buy pictures and yet keep our walls surgically blank, as the steri- 
lized fashion exacts? Those who are not rich and like good paintings 
find that even mediocre originals are very expensive, whereas many 
great masterpieces can be had for very little in almost perfect 
German color reproductions. And those who can afford to be 
ashamed of living among reproductions go to trusted dealers 
and invest in authorized masterpieces by the illustrious dead. 
This country of “enterprize” has not one Maecenas with the cul- 
ture, and therefore the courage, to support an artist by buying all 
his works, the way Charles V and Philip II supported Titian. Where 
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in all this is there a chance for the artist who has the misfortune to 
be unknown and alive? If he has private means he can work in 
solitude (as Cézanne and Degas did) and hope that posterity may 
swing around to him. But what if he is stranded without money in 
this land where there are none of those sinecures that made art, 
scholarship and writing possible for so many great men in Europe 
and in ancient Rome? 

The Whitney Museum will help in two ways. Since it is only a 
growing “‘nucleus” of what will be, it will help support certain 
artists by buying their works (the only real help there is), and it 
will eventally provide a clearing house where any man wishing to 
order a work of art can pick over samples of everybody’s output. 
It may also help artists by showing them each other’s work and so 
making them aware of some common movement. This might poke 
them on to a healthy rivalry, and so raise the general standard. 
But in the end, no improvement can come to American art except 
from the courage of individuals and from their solitary concentra- 
tion, from lonely daring like Degas’, Cézanne’s and Daumier’s. 
The Whitney Museum would indeed “grow and increase in im- 
portance as we ourselves grow,” if it discovered such work and 
brought it before the world. Yet the beginnings of merit are hard to 
detect in times like ours where every artist forges out a canon for 
himself. In the Middle Ages and in Antiquity, when everybody was 
working in an accepted canon, it was an easy matter to see who was 
doing it best. However, since the very existence of the Whitney 
Museum is a miracle, might it not, perhaps, by a further miracle, 
discover such hidden and important work, even though the im- 
portance of such work does not usually appear until long after the 
artist is dead? 

A. Hyatr Mayor 


DANCE CHRONICLE 


DANCE CREDOES AND THE “GREEKS"* 


ALL dance credoes seem to lead to the same well-worn path. In our 
Western world no matter whether the local dancer is of the self- 
professed “classic” or “‘romantic” or “modern” faith, he relates 
himself genealogically to the Greeks even if he performs Siamese, 
Japanese, Slavic, African, Central-European, Spanish folk or ritual 
dances; whether his medium is ballet (pure or 4 la Russe up to any 
painter in vogue in Paris), Duncan, Dalcroze, Delsarte, interpre- 
tive-musical, or interpretive-unmusical; or ‘“‘modern” in the sense 
of dancing to modern music — Bach, for example, being less mod- 
ern than Honnegger — or modern in the sense of either Cubist 
painting, or of Central-European “philosophic’’-expressionist, 
health-acrobatic, abstract-acrobatic, ‘‘tragic-disillusionist”’-acro- 
batic, macabre-acrobatic adaptations in the divagations of the 
popularised Cubist mannerism. 

How this Greek relationship is established I cannot say — not 
even after reading the credoes. I do know, however, that a dance 
credo must begin with the ‘“‘fact” that in Greece the dance came 
first, and that from it issued drama and music, or vice versa — 
depending upon your historian or philologist. Dancing came first, 
at any rate. Then you make an ecstatic reference to the “health” 
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of the Greeks, and their worship of “beauty”. It is unnecessary to 
mention the perverted forms this worship took, unless as Mr. Jack 
Dempsey once said rather sensibly of Mr. Gene Tunney’s Shakes- 
peare lecture: “It’s O.K. if it helps his racket any.” Having thus 
paid obeisance to the Greeks you may thereupon make your 
aesthetic departure — naturally, in the direction of your own 
credo. 

At this point the correct procedure is to say that “dancing is 
not” — for all official dance credoes must begin negatively — 
ballet; (just) interpretation; spiritual interpretation; musical 
interpretation; visual musical interpretation; musical movement; 
(just) movement; pantomime; theatrical; untheatrical. (If your 
bent is imitative, point out that Shakespeare was a plagiarist, or 
make a reference to “influence”, and then attack your model in 
that aspect of his work which you most “‘admire”, or, if you are 
capable of true cunning, do not attack but praise it— and you 
surely will receive critical absolution of being an imitator.) Only 
when you have made this beginning is it correct to say that dancing 
is pure spirit; pure music; pure movement; pure interpretation; 
pure “‘classic”; pure abstraction; or just “pure’’. And be sure to 
back up your assertion with some great name. Wagner, for example, 
in defense of “Greek” movement to his unGreek music. Or Nietzsche 
in defense of “modern” repressed movement (or machine-imita- 
tions) to decadent contemporary music. There is no danger of de- 
tection in using such illustrations as adults in general pay no 
attention to what dancers say. However, as it is traditional for 
dancers to suffer such “Philistinism” — especially in America — 


this is to be expected. 
* * * * x 


It will have been observed that the irony of the preceding para- 
graphs is very broad. Yet that irony is not half so broad as that of 
most perfectly sober dance credoes. Any performer who has anything 
to communicate has first to break through this accretion of nauseous 
cobwebby patter. This ignorant lip-service to what are refreshing 
moments in the history of the human spirit — such as the flowering 
of Greek culture, and the Renaissance — with cloudy, “spiritual”, 
unGreek, mock-Wagnerian-tragic gush must be ridiculed if dancing 
is to overcome the contemptuous suspicion with which it is regarded. 
It is in that cause that these notes have been written — not to 


project any personal credo. 
The word ‘“‘classic” has come to be used as a threat meant to 
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inspire awe. A classic is a /iving work, not one that is finished. 
Many dancers seem to use the term classic in the sense of old, or 
finished. ‘What was good enough for dancers a hundred years ago, 
or twenty, is good enough for me.” The dance world seems to think 
that a classic is a Greek statuary figure— or any design on a 
Greek frieze or vase — and that imitation of the postures and 
draperies of that figure makes one’s composition classic. 

It is time that the dance world realized that the Classic is not 
necessarily Greek; that it is a term that is — for our present pur- 
poses — opposite to Romantic. And that, for example, while the 
actual imitated Greek postures may in themselves be classic, their 
contemporary rendition may be romantic. Furthermore, the ballet 
form though classic— and not in the Greek sense, incidentally — 
may be (and almost certainly is, nowadays) romantic in perform- 
‘ance, whether at the Metropolitan Opera House or by the Russian 
Ballet. (This is not an objection, but merely a statement.) All that 
was Greek is not classic, or even admirable. Our picture of Greece 
is limited in every respect, may in fact be our world picture of an 
ideal rather than an actuality. Even the clearest vision of Greece is 
inescapably seen in terms of our own time, its form — prejudices 
and wishes, individual and general. In fine, that all that we consider 
to be classic is not Greek alone — it might be pre-Greek, such as 
Chinese, Egyptian and ancient Eastern art generally, or post- 
Greek. 

I have no credo — save the one that is implicit in my work. 
I believe it would be a presumption for me — after only six years of 
presenting my ‘“‘Compositions in Dance Form” — to extract a set 
of laws from my work for all workers in movement. Credoes, in- 
variably, are based upon the dancer’s limitations. There are, how- 
ever, two sentiments to which I subscribe. One was said by Plato. 
“The beautiful motion is that which produces the desired result with 
the least effort.” The second is my own. “Dancing is composition in 
movement.” 


ANGNA ENTERS 


FILM CHRONICLE 


GARBO AND DIETRICH 


A REMARKABLY gawky Swedish woman whose hands moved 
and gestured in a disconcerting manner appeared, a long time ago 
in movie history, in a shoddy Blasco Ibafiez story, called The 
Torrent. The woman had a scrawny neck, her head was set high, 
too high, above her shoulders, her features were irregular, her body 
thin, angular. At times she looked downright ugly, when her face 
twisted itself. She was a protegée of Maurice Stiller who never had, 
however, a chance to direct her in America, and she was the most 
remarkable woman ever to appear on the screen. But it wasn’t 
until, in Flesh and the Devil, she had embraced John Gilbert length- 
ily on green-house floors, among hedges, in front of meaninglessly 
painted scenery that audiences became acutely embarrassed and 
recognized the compulsion of Greta Garbo. 

Much more recently, a woman whose thighs and legs are shapely 
and whose bosom tends to Teutonic fullness was discovered in 
Germany by Josef von Sternberg. The resemblance of her pointed 
face to Garbo’s was enough to make the discovery noteworthy. She 
appeared, for the first time, with Emil Jannings in The Blue Angel. 
The resemblance could not be denied. In Morocco, her first picture 
to be shown in this country, efforts were made to heighten the like- 
ness to Garbo. Marlene Dietrich, to cast a shadow, had to stand in 
some of the light Garbo gave off. 

There is considerable rightness in Dietrich’s position. Garbo 
is the archetype of which Dietrich is the prettier variation. From the 
type and its variation may come a fashion of appearance, a manner 
of beauty to which women will strive to approximate, much as 
women once assiduously cultivated goitres to have the full-throat- 
edness of the ladies in Rossetti paintings. Fashions in woman’s 
beauty incline only rarely toward the healthy. Health can be seen 
in a glance. Some distortion, some slight deformation must be pres- 
ent to bring the interested second look. Enamel, powder, bella- 
donna and paint do not increase the health of a woman’s look: they 
disguise or emphasize one feature over the other, so that the face is 
distorted. The fashion in women’s beauty may be, more importantly 
conditioned by the fact that men, all over the country, see Garbo 
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and Dietrich films. Men may get the trick of looking at a woman for 
her resemblance to one or the other and look to see, if the type 
becomes predominant, what they are supposed to see. Dietrich, 
the variant on the type, is more likely to be the easier model than 
Garbo herself; simply because Dietrich is more ordinary looking, 
her figure is more feminine, her face more regular, and because her 
face and figure are less definite than Garbo’s. Garbo will remain 
unique; approachable as Dietrich approaches her but not to be 
imitated in her absolute femininity which radiates from a body 
unlike any other woman’s body save the ugliest and the drabbest. 

What one remembers of the two women, after the first effect of 
their striking facial likeness to each other has worn off, is the 
contrast between them: Garbo walking with long steps, just short 
of a stride, her straight flat body tilted back a little, humping up 
and down as she walks past cafés in Inspiration, and Dietrich taking 
off her high-heeled slippers and ploughing stocking-footed through 
sand in the last scene in Morocco; Dietrich’s wide-open eyes, rolling 
round like the cat’s on her lap, in a scene in Dishonored, and Garbo’s 
heavy-lidded gaze at her lover in Susan Lenox; Garbo coming down 
a flight of stairs and pausing at the foot, in The Mysterious Lady, 
and Dietrich looking over her shoulder in Morocco; Garbo standing 
by a window where the light and rain corrugated her face and body 
in Flesh and the Devil and Dietrich flinging open a door in Dishon- 
ored; Garbo running as if she were pigeon-toed, Dietrich standing 
still almost stolidly. 

Recalling these various attitudes recalls the fact that Dietrich 
has had but one director and a good director, whatever his very 
outstanding faults. Garbo has never had a decent director, with 
the possible exception of Sutherland who directed her in White 
Orchids. It is even possible that Dietrich, in the hands of another 
director, would lose certain qualities and gain others, that Garbo, 
under competent guidance, would excel and exalt herself. But there 
are good enough reasons for doubting that either of the two women 
can act. Garbo stood at a window-casement, in Romance, chattered 
Italian with an organ-grinder and was magnificent. Fundamentally, 
the moment, rich in glamour as it was, was only a striking attitude 
which induced a pleasure similar to the pleasure a strain of music 
might induce. The moment gave, of course, the illusion of acting, 
for it seemed to sustain, amplify and clarify the character as well as 
give pleasure. Acting, none the less, of the first order, depends upon 
more than glamorous moments; acting depends almost entirely 
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upon transitions from one instant to the next. If it did not, then the 
yelping of Ruth Chatterton in any given picture would be acting, and 
the wooden charm of Gary Cooper, restraint. Acting is not, natu- 
rally enough, simply effecting transitions; butan actor’s “big scene” 
must always come as consummation of lesser moments. Any play 
that were built in a succession of climaxes of character or action or of 
intensified moments would become, finally, a series of hollow echoes. 
It is the gap between the intensified moments that the actor must 
bridge with himself. In the movies, no opportunity exists for such tran- 
sitions. The moment in a movie can be left where it is — finished — 
or the arbitrary camera can shift to a close-up, to a totally different 
scene, to the face of a clock, to almost anything. On the stage, the 
actor’s own body must continue, with what has just happened still 
to be woven into the next gesture, the next word. There can, liter- 
ally, be no way of telling whether Garbo or Dietrich can act. 
Actually, there is no reason why they should act, in the strict 
sense of the term. The handicap of accent makes it necessary that 
they speak as meagrely as possible; and Dietrich’s voice is interest- 
ing and varied enough and Garbo’s rich enough to add to their per- 
sonal beauty. The most vital element in any actor’s manner, the 
way he speaks his lines, is eliminated at the very start. Then too, 
the continuous feeling an actor has for his part has no place in the 
movies. For, even if the radical method of some of the Russian 
directors be excluded, the fact stands that a movie is made up in the 
cutting-room. What is seen of Garbo and Dietrich is what is put 
together from a variety of shots. No whole person is constantly 
before the eyes, but instead an arm, an enlarged face, a shoulder, 
a full length view; and out of these distortions of the real person the 
eye constructs the radiance, the charm of the two women. If a per- 
son looking at a photograph of Jean Cocteau’s hands (reproduced 
in a recent number of The New Review) can feel the hands are the 
hands of a man who has suffered, of a martyr, it is not so difficult to 
see how studied attention to emphasis, to catching an attitude and 
holding it indefinitely, makes possible the amazingly varied richness 
of Garbo’s appearances. Because of the nature of the movies, none 
of the great parts is possible to Dietrich or Garbo. We have to be 
content with attitudes and the feeling they stir in us. Each time one 
thinks, say, of Garbo speaking the lines, “Give me my robe, put on 
my crown”, it seems possible, Swedish accent and all. Once one 
recalls the whole play as a play, one realizes Anthony and Cleopatra 
is not constructed, could not even be adapted, to the momentary 
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method of the screen. If the play were simply photographed, what 
is known as Garbo would be gone. Those disappearances of her face 
and, an instant later, the appearance of her back turned, would 
have no meaning in a simple record of a play. All that goes to 
make up any movie would be lost. 

Things of great worth on the stage are, too, lost when a play is 
put in the movies, particularly continuous movement, which is 
something quite different from continuous motion. The temper of 
moods produced by the stage, in, for example, Chekov’s The Cherry 
Orchard, and by the screen, in Eisenstein’s Romance Sentimentale, 
is inevitably different in means and substance and effect; even 
though the two pieces cited may have a vaguely corresponding like- 
ness of intended effect to each other. It is the same with acting. 
When the talkies swept the silent pictures off the screen, quantities 
of actors from the stage went to Hollywood and Long Island. They 
differed in competence; but they emerged as all alike and no longer 
as actors. Some of them were successful, but they were not success- 
ful because they were good, or even bad,*actors. The simple reason 
lay in the medium of the movies. If out of the piece-meal array of 
any one of them in a film the audiences could construct a personal- 
ity — it needed no more than a shapely nose, an awkward walk, a 
way of twisting the mouth, for its foundation — they were success- 
ful. Acting, as acting is traditionally and correctly conceived, is a 
quality foreign to the movies. Acting simply cannot be included in 
the movies, any more than sound can be included in a painting. It 
is not any actor’s fault; it is not Garbo’s or Dietrich’s fault; it was 
not, even, Sarah Bernhardt’s fault in her film of Queen Elizabeth; 
it is the fault of nothing but the medium. And a limitation is no 
fault at all. 

It seems simple enough to say, then, that out of shots of any 
woman, or a number of women, an amazing personage could be 
built up on the cutting-room table. If it weren’t for the quick attach- 
ment that audiences form for the real person, who is shown in 
pieces and poses to them, such a procedure might be possible. But 
the distortions of the movie, like the distortions of any other art, 
give rise to actual feelings which reach beyond what is immediately 
presented to the eye, to the intention which creates the distortions. 
Thus, over and above the scraps any Garbo or Dietrich film 
offers is the glamour of the women, which has nothing to do with 
acting, but with the actual feminine being of Greta Garbo and 
Marlene Dietrich. KENNETH WHITE 


MUSIC CHRONICLE 


ELEKTRA AND WOZZECK 


A SINGLE hearing of each makes Elektra seem the more complete 
and integrated work of art. The flow of sound fits continuously to 
the words, and the unobtrusive setting and costuming give the eye 
just enough occupation without overdistraction. Reiner’s great 
ability tied together all loose ends in a sweeping pace of relentless 
excitement. There is little else to be said about a piece of conducting 
many steps above mediocrity and one or two below the perfection 
of inspiration. 

One thing stands out in memory: Matzenauer’s climatic entrance 
trailing her scarlet robes and jangling with gold chains, tottering 
heavily on a tall cane, the monstrous personification of lechery and 
fear. The most exciting moment in the score seemed the working 
up to this scene, the procession of torches and bovine horns swaying 
across the openings of the colonnade. The trampling, lowingand flash- 
ing in the orchestra reached a tensity impossible to surpass in opera. 

As an entity the music has scarcely aged in the twenty eventful 
years since its composition. There could be no question, it is 
Strauss’s finest stage work, and though it has not the sheer beauty 
of Ariadne Auf Naxos it has a terror and pity and economy that 
has undiminished power to stir the spirit. The shape of the work 
balances its proportions pleasantly in the mind. A period of rhythm 
strikes fire, forms itself from a void of uncreated sound, pours on 
through an articulate and conveyed arrangement of climaxes, 
comes to a point of rest from which rises as easily as morning, a new 
period of sound. The geographical position of these points of rest 
upon a visualized keyboard is beautiful and interesting. The 
servant girls of the inception are driven into the palace by the over- 
seer’s whip that crackles with a dull shrillness above a deep pedal 
point on D. Their clutter is sucked down into the orchestral depths 
like water swirling down a drain pipe. From this poised instant 
there rises a black bubble of sound at the entrance of Elektra that 
rips the glutinous fabric of an ascending scale into the jerking 
raucousness of her motive with the horrible effort and pain of 
childbirth. Again, the drunken inconsequence of Aegisthus’ scene 
tapers swiftly to a few plucked strings, and from a consequent 
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silence rises a harp glissando that bursts a rocket into the cries and 
clamor of his death struggles. Here the ascending scale has the 
effect of tearing a veil from the dazzling representation of Venge- 
ance at last complete. An opposite effect occurs at Orestes’ entrance 
into the palace when the evening that shimmers on high strings 
darkens suddenly to the rumbling and dreadful restlessness of 
Elektra’s caged pacing. Nor does the attentive listener soon forget 
how the final slow suspension tears itself into the four last leaping 
chords that hold the exulting fury of a satisfied Nemesis. 

Strauss can easily be forgiven his occasional banalities and the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company its couple of lapses (such as 
the lamentable electric amplification of back-stage noises which 
perhaps is more to the discredit of that step-child of science, the 
radio) in the glory of one of opera’s few triumphs. 

Much praise and gratitude to Mr. Reiner for the hardest task of 
the evening, Miss Roselle more than astonishingly capable in the 
second hardest, and Mrs. Bok with the easiest and most necessary. 

Unfortunately the Wozzeck evening was not nearly so satis- 
factory. Previous reports of the score from Europe and Philadel- 
phia, made an interesting evening certain and a great deal more 
possible. The assets were various and splendid: one of the three 
perfect orchestras, our best conductor of experimental music, our 
finest scene painter and an efficient cast. Notwithstanding all this, 
almost everybody was more or less disappointed. Probably no one 
was bored, but very few were excited. 

Our most important grievance is that the music let us down. A 
gigantic mechanism was set in motion by Stokowski’s cradle tele- 
phone and by the opening drum roll, like the electrical processes 
and wires and tubes of Metropolis or Frankenstein, and one hundred 
men beat and banged and blew and brayed with astoundingly 
meagre results. The discovery was on a plane with the one made at 
Antheil’s Ballet Mechanique several years ago: eleven pianos do not 
make eleven times as much noise as one piano, or even nearly as 
much. In fact they make less than two pianos, chose curieuse but 
of a varity. Just so eleven successive chirps from the xylophone do 
not impress the listener eleven times as much as one chirp. The 
strange and fascinating Schénbergian school of orchestration so 
well exemplified in Der Glickliche Hand that consists of combining 
a small piece of celesta with a small piece of contrabass to make an 
odd sound containing an unknown quantity (21%4+.02=4x as it 
were) has reached a dead end in Wozzeck. Every bar contains a 
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crash on the tamtam, a flatterzunge, or a violin playing col legno — 
in other words an abnormality, and a score filled with abnormalities 
is no more effective than a novel describing a get together between 
M. de Charlus, Christine of Sweden, the Marquis de Sade and 
Sacher-Masoch. For a single act the peculiar noises are valid and 
rouse the emotions they are intended to (possibly this is the reason 
the second scene seemed the most beautiful and effective in the 
whole work). But during the long second act they lose their power 
and clutch, so that when the real climax is reached in the third act 
all Berg can do is pare down to the celebrated single B in one case, 
and revert to a normal diatonic method in the other. 

The failure of the orchestration aggravates the disorganization 
of the harmonic series — progression it cannot be called, for nothing 
progresses. B follows A with no more reason and logic than A follow- 
ing B, and a continuous line escapes at every other instant. What 
looks well on paper frequently does not come off in performance. 
The hunting chorus, for example, that builds a chord of the notes 
of the diatonic scale, is exciting to the eye but an inchoate blur 
to the ear. This is true of all Berg’s attempts to superimpose a logic, 
including the gigantic formal structures which he presses like a net 
over the escaping mass, working inward from the outside instead 
of outward from a center. The most attentive ear cannot follow 
the passacaglia theme through its ramifications nor does it care to. 

The important question is whether the music conveys what it 
should — an appropriate and intensifying emotion. There is no 
question that a mood is perfectly conveyed — a mood of horror and 
mental torture, of great grinding wheels and helpless dust, of 
mockery and futility. The individuals are much less clear. The 
figures that revolve about the haunted soldier are shadowy around 
the edges. Nor was this the fault of the singers: Mr. Ivantzoff was 
as good as could be imagined and Miss Roselle very nearly so. 
The fault lies in the stifling texture of the work from which noth- 
ing can stand out but a hammer blow. In spite of all these de- 
fects there are moments of real greatness and beauty. The scene 
of gathering brush in the twilight field holds a unique terror and 
excitement. The rolling drums and the musical equivalent of the 
fading light leading on the military march and cradle song are as 
good as anything in recent German music, and the spreading 
ripples of the suicide pool hit the nail precisely on the head. 


Rosert H. Pitney 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MAN AND ORDER 


Prospects oF Humanism. By Laurence Hyde. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1931. $3.50. 

Essays In OrpER. By Facques Maritain, Peter Wust and Christopher 
Dawson. Macmillan Co. 1931. $2.00. 

Crvitizep Man. By Fames MacEachran. Faber 8 Faber. 1931. 


THE titles of these three books could almost be interchanged. The 
authors are all concerned with humanism, civilized man, and order. 
Besides the similarity of problems there is considerable agreement as 
to diagnosis and solution: they are one in finding the modern man 
sick spiritually; they prescribe in turn an adjustment to the super- 
natural, transcendant world of religion. But they confront their 
problems on different levels of experience — as radical sometimes 
as the Catholic’s belief in God, and Hyde’s discovery for the neces- 
sity for belief, which may or may not lead to real assent — and this 
difference in the stages of their experience, where the impact of the 
problem is most personal, is justly reflected in their respective 
titles. MacEachran has attempted to recover the image of man, 
Civilized Man in its greatest generality, and so finds that ‘‘what 
is the same in both Greek and Hebrew is the idea of the human 
being, one and the same everywhere, and together with it three 
results or conclusions which follow from it; the ideal of man as a 
being cut off from the lower species of nature, the belief in a power 
beyond man, and the belief that man to a large extent carves out 
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his own destiny, all of which are really part and parcel of the same 
underlying belief in the human ideal.’” Hyde has endeavored to 
follow his mind with his body, consequently he demands a detailed 
image of man, and a technique for impressing it upon himself. 
The Prospects of Humanism is the report of an exploration, 
desperately practical, and with both eyes to action. Hence his 
‘‘primary concern has been to show that in the end the purely 
humanistic attitude to the world breaks down, and that in so 
breaking down it points beyond itself to the superior validity of the 
religious experience.” The classical humanist “‘is neither properly 
orientated to the interior, mystical source of the virtues which he 
is concerned to display, nor able to give expression to his moral 
consciousness in terms of actual living. From both possibilities he 
is cut off by his excessive intellectuality, which at once precludes 
him from achieving that inward identification with the Good which 
is enjoyed by the mystic, and renders him incapable of spiritualizing 
the natural in the manner of the poet. He falls between the Word 
and the Flesh. He has neither the serenity and joy of the man who 
is above the law nor the vitality and magnetism of the man who is 
able to realize the spiritual possibilities of the fleeting occasion.” 
The Catholics combine MacEachran’s search for definition with 
Hyde’s search for a discipline, a purification, and a renewal of life. 
For Maritain “The Christian idea is opposed to the modern world 

. . to the extent that the modern world 1s inhuman.” For Wust 
Christianity brought ‘“‘to the human spirit a full awakening, and 
the vision of the far horizon of human self-knowledge. Christian 
self-knowledge meant the discovery for the first time of the com- 
plete extent of man’s metaphysical structure, and of the entire 
actual and potential range of his history.” For Dawson “The only 
remedy is to be found in man himself —in the renewal of the 
human image which was once impressed so clearly on our Western 
civilization, but which has become disfigured and defaced.” And 
being Catholics, these three writers never forget that “Christianity 
is a creative spiritual force, which has for its end nothing less than 
the recreation of humanity.” Hence their essays, aware of the need 
of relating the metaphysical, political, and moral planes are Essays 
in Order. Their common attitude is stated by Dawson in the general 
introduction to the series. ‘The attempt of the Nineteenth Century 
to prescribe spiritual ideals in literature and ethics, while refusing 
to admit the objective existence of a spiritual order, has ended in 
failure, and today we have to choose between the complete expul- 
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sion of the spiritual element from human life or its recognition as 
the very foundation of reality. Insofar as the modern world accepts 
the latter alternative it can no longer disregard the existence of the 
Catholic solution, for Catholicism is the great historic representa- 
tive of the principle of spiritual order — an order which is not the 
creation of the human mind, but its ruler and creator.” 

One great advantage the Catholic writers share is their command 
of metaphysics. This command of metaphysics enables their defini- 
tions to be at once more precise and more suggestive, their analysis 
of the modern man more exact and more closely related to the 
psychology of man at other periods. Their superiority of definition 
can be seen by contrasting some definitions of culture. Maritain 
believes in metaphysics. His culture is “the rational development 
of the human being considered in all its generality . . . culture or 
civilization is the expansion of the peculiarly human life, including 
not only whatever material development may be necessary and 
sufficient to enable us to live an upright life on this earth, but also 
and above all the moral development, the development of the 
speculative and practical activities (artistic and ethical) peculiarly 
worthy of being called a human development.” MacEachran is shy 
of metaphysics. He believes in “practical philospohy of an ethical 
kind, and its aim is to inquire first and foremost what is the purpose 
of the universe, whence in some measure may be derived the pur- 
pose of man.” Later he states that “‘it is the will of God which gives 
form and aim and purpose to the universe” and that the will of 
God “‘as we know it in this universe, is a force and limitary means 
of control and has itself no positive content.” So it seems that the 
modest effort of ethical philosophy to know the purpose of the 
universe fails. MacEKachran comes to define culture. “Culture I 
shall use for an epoch which can be called creative in ‘works’ and 
‘civilized’ as a term for the men who take part in creation and who 
appreciate the creative work which has been produced.”’ Hyde 
distrusts metaphysics, or at least those metaphysicians he has read. 
The true philosophers’ affinities “will be with such thinkers as 
Pascal, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer and Coleridge” who have brought 
their “‘metaphysics into a fruitful relationship with the most 
humble and ephemeral circumstances of life.” Before such intel- 
lectuals as Eliot and Fernandez: “We cannot resist the impression 
that they are making it very much more difficult than it need be.” 
For Hyde culture is “the expression of the more lofty tendencies 
in the soul.” Similar to their greater accuracy of definition is the 
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Catholic superiority in placing contemporary man against the 
background of the Renaissance. Maritain finds the Renaissance a 

courageous, untiring effort to make human nature yield its maxi- 
mum earthly output.’”’ As man is “detached from all the sacred 
elements of being” (to use Wust’s phrase) he is turned back on 
himself and there results “a general progress in assumption of self- 
consciousness . . . the reflex age.” History since then has produced 
three moments: the classical moment of our culture with the 
magnificent fruits of Christian naturalism; the dourgeois moment 
which takes sides against the supernatural; and “the moment of 
materialist pessimism, the revolutionary moment when man, ir- 
revocably considering himself to be his own last end and unable any 
longer to endure the machinery of this world, engages, as we see in 
Russia of the present day, in deliberate battle against natural law 
and its author and undertakes to produce under a radical atheism 
an entirely new humanity.”’ MacEachran refuses the word Renais- 
sance to a single period of history and defines it in terms of the series 
of imitations of Greece, that of Rome, of the Thirteenth Century, 
of Italy, France, and England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, and lastly of the Germany of Herder, Goethe, Schiller 
and Kant. “In every case the same thing is reborn and what it is is 
this: The art of seeing the universal in the individual, and in portraying 
the universal, revealing what is the substance of man.” Although 
MacEachran does not derive the modern man from the Renaissance 
he describes various ‘“‘streams” which have united to decompose 
him: individual self-expression and feeling of nationalism, Baconian 
utilitarianism, the naturalism of Rousseau, and the biological 
evolutionary movement. But there is no general idea coordinating 
these streams of thought; they are not understood as a whole as in 
Maritain’s formula “Aumanism dissociated from the Incarnation.” 
Hyde does not attempt to conceive the modern man against the 
perspective of history, to understand where and for what reasons 
the spiritual side of man’s nature, which he finds lacking, was mis- 
conceived and obscured. What he sees is “that the Victorians in 
solving their problems have only presented us with another of even 
more formidable dimensions: that of preventing the emancipated 
modern from exercising his newly acquired liberty in a destructive, 
wasteful, and ignoble fashion.” One suspects that this cramped 
vision of a thinker whose intellectual instincts are so nearly right is 
owing in part to his indifference to metaphysics and in part to the 
false alternative which he offers us between the classicist who “can 
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discover only disintegration and decay” and the imaginative mod- 
ern “whose strength lies in the fact that he is able to detect the 
modes in which the new life is beginning to manifest itself amidst 
the desolation which accompanies the death of the old order.” 
The determining factor between the modernist and the classicist 
“is in the blood.” But if one’s blood flows for modernism then our 
primary obligation lies “not in orientating ourselves by the land- 
marks set up in the Past, but in apprehending as discerningly as 
possible the nature of the new life which is coming.” Hence the 
conclusion “that the attitude of our traditionalists is simply 
irrelevant to the modern situation.” The fallacy behind Hyde’s 
alternative is obvious. What is irrelevant, because unknowable, is 
the future. What is important is the present, and this both classicists 
and modernists unite in contemplating as closely as possible. What 
is immeasurably helpful is the past, since that ‘‘Changeless” “the 
immutable self within” ‘“‘that central Object which at once inspires 
the individual with humility and serves for him as the sustaining 
force of inspiration and power” which Hyde is arguing for existed 
no less then than now, and far better and more completely then did 
individuals succeed in adjusting themselves to it. In practice, as 
illustrated by Hyde’s book the dismissal of the past leads one to 
study Clive Bell, Powys, Murray and Babbitt instead of, say 
Aristotle. 

As the Catholics are more expert in metaphysics, in definition, 
and in historical analysis, so too, when it comes to describing the 
nature of ideal man, they excel MacEachran and Hyde in concrete 
portrayal. For Christ the son of man is theirs to imitate with a 
fullness and consistency derived from the Gospels, the Fathers, the 
doctors of the Church, and centuries of saintly practice such as no 
non-Catholic can claim. When Wust answers with the aid of a 
picture what is ‘“‘the only possible reply” to the meaning of our 
“annihilation of values” he speaks with the authority of a true 
disciple. ““I have often sat meditatingly before an Italian book- 
marker, which I discovered between the leaves of a Dante. On this 
bookmarker there is a very original little picture. In the midst of a 
flowery spring landscape stands a tall cross. Christ hangs upon it, 
His downward glance movingly expressive of the anguish He suffers. 
At the foot of the cross sits a man wearing a cowl, his face sup- 
ported in his hands and softly sobbing to himself. He is Francis. 
Everywhere around him and around the cross there is loneliness — 
dreadful, terrible loneliness — for all men have fled, and he alone 
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has remained. Beneath the picture are the words, L’amore che non 
& amato. Love that is not love.’ Further comment is unnecessary. 
L’amore che non é amato.” When MacEachran for whom there is 
no Incarnation and no Resurrection approaches the cross we behold 
a divided disciple. In spite of the piety and devotion and the 
eloquence of his prayer he imposes his own terms upon the cross, 
and from the passion derives a peace which no non-Catholic has 
a right to. His pilgrimage is so human that we almost forget that he 
is trying to receive the consolations which the Catholic son of God 
brings us while believing only in the son of man. This unconscious 
deception is evident in the preparations for his pilgrimage. Before 
departing for Calvary MacEachran distinguishes the Greek belief 
in cycles from the Hebrew belief in the “singularity and uniqueness 
of human history in the working onwards and upwards of history, 
especially Hebrew history, to some final event which should be the 
real and definite end — Thus in the Crucifixion of the man-god we 
have a single and unique event, irrepeatable in history, and agoniz- 
ing to a profounder depth than the agony of the deep tragic hero 
precisely because of its uniqueness and singularity, as an historical 
event.” But this event is unique only to the Catholic: it is not to the 
Jews, it is not to MacEachran. (In fact this interpretation of Jewish 
history is essentially Catholic and one that no Jew would accept.) 
To complete his preparations MacEachran defines his tragic hero. 
“The civilized man, as I conceive him, is neither more or less in the 
last analysis than the hero of tragedy.” He “is aware, profoundly 
aware, that as a natural thing, the universe is irrational, and to an 
unlimited extent hostile to him. But while intuition tells him this, 
it also tells him there is something more than nature in the uni- 
verse, more than reason, more than feeling, so that in the hour of 
collapse, when the curtain falls on his last appearance, the note is 
not one of pessimism or despair, but of immeasurable and marvelous 
hope.” Thus outfitted with a Jewish view of history which no Jew 
ever held and the Catholic faith in Christ’s divinity in which he 
does not believe, with the Greek tragic hero deprived of action 
which was his special quality for the Greeks, and alone in a hostile 
universe which the Greeks thought worked towards an end, Mac- 
Eachran sails for the Holy Land. Arrived there he finds that 
“Christ as a human being is the example of the supremely civilized 
man, the man furthest removed from the animal and on the edge of 
divinity.”’ On the cross a mystery took place “and it is this. When 
he died his will was prefect and itself the limit of restraint. He, there- 
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fore, had a will like the will of God and was himself the Other to 
whom his will deferred.” “If ever a will remained to the end, then 
it was the will of Christ, and if in the resurrection we see a will 
which still is manifest it is this surely, and like Paul we have good 
reason to say ‘Till now all creation has been in travail,’ and like 
him we can believe that this event was the culmination of the 
movement of the world. Since this there is no progress and round 
this the world revolves.” Saint Paul preached Christ crucified and 
resurrected. Would he or any Christian since see “‘in a will which 
still is manifest”’ the message of joy which was to transform man- 
kind? MacEachran’s will is negative, as he says, and such a will can 
never lead to love, the essential and ultimate act of will. The extent 
of MacEachran’s insight into the will is seen in his praise of the 
authors of the gospels who “do not for a moment ‘let themselves 
go’ or indulge in violent denunciation of their enemies. They are, 
in truth, as civilized as any men at any time.” 

But MacEachran cannot continue in contemplation of the cross, 
as can Wust, for MacEachran’s Christ, though the supremely 
civilized man, is still a member of a class; he is different in degree 
not kind; and hence he is not unique as he is to the Catholic. 
MacEachran must leave the cross for other spiritual pastures to 
fill out his image of man. He meets with an American humanist and 
is introduced to the democratic melting-pot technique. “Pythagoras 
had one idea about the universe, Plato another, Aristotle another, 
Thomas Aquinas, Newton, Kant, and Einstein likewise have others, 
and we repeat once again that the true view is found, not by reject- 
ing one in favor of the other, but by comparing the one with the 
other, and finding what is common to all.”’ Aristotle employed a 
different method. “‘In our inquiry concerning the soul it is necessary 
to state the problems which must be solved as we proceed, and at 
the same time to collect the views of our predecessors who had any- 
thing to say on the subject, in order that we may adopt what is 
right in their conclusions and guard against their mistakes.” If 
MacEachran is humble before the cross, beguiled by the humanists, 
he is too much at ease on Olympus. His point of view is that of a 
tourist, sight-seeing in the museum of the past, and he mistakes an 
ability to recognize for long acquaintanceship. “I am sure that I 
could achieve human contact to an unlimited extent with the 
Greeks, Romans, mediaeval Europeans, and Renaissance Italians, 
the Chinese in Confucius’ age, the Elizabethans and the French of 
the age of Louis XIV.” 
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The Catholic, committed to metaphysics, member of a Church, 
gives us a concrete picture of ideal man; MacEachran, wary of 
metaphysics, indifferent to Church as to state gives us a picture 
without features; and Hyde, hostile to metaphysics, distrustful of 
the classicists, attempts no picture at all. Hyde’s problem is to 
quicken the individual, to find values, to purify the soul. He wants 
to attain personal being, the whole integrated man, and when the 
heart is established then he will permit the intellect to function. 
But how, without a conception of being, and some idea of human 
perfection, he will achieve his end, is difficult to see. But while 
Hyde does not give us a metaphysics and an ethics he shows us the 
fierce seriousness of a man trying to find and to live an ethics. 
“To doubt sincerely and consistently is to be in Hell. And this is 
insupportable. If the suspension of belief is honest, the outcome 
must either be a paralyzing despair or a birth into a new mode of 
consciousness.” “‘Blindness is ultimately of the soul, vision is the 
fruit, not merely of cerebration, but of sincere aspiration.”” And 
though the good man is not described he multiplies his canvases of 
the unsatisfactory. ““What it all comes to is that the average 
cultivated person is spiritualized at the periphery but not at the 
core. Everything is all right but the foundations. There is sensitive- 
ness, imagination, logicality, urbanity, but no true serenity, and 
little poise or power. The man at once charms us with his command 
of the more superficial levels of experience and disappoints us by his 
failure to deal with fundamentals. His consciousness is not irrigated 
from the central fount of his being; the sap has not mounted from 
the roots. Deep down he is the whole time on the defensive. Al- 
though he moves freely and confidently about on the plane of ideas 
he is defenceless against one ray from the solar plexus. Silence 
discovers him. When he is deprived of his polished intellectual 
weapons he finds himself unable to compel or persuade. In spite of 
all his sophistication he is distressed by the sense of a dreadful void 
within. Although he knows a great deal, what he is is something 
relatively insignificant.” There is one further reason for Hyde’s 
dissatisfaction, which he does not state, possibly because it 1s an 
error he has in common with the cultivated person. Not only is it 
possible to expect too much from culture, but it is equally possible 
to expect too much from religion. Neither the search for culture, nor 
the search for God, is a substitute for work, the work of one specific 
task in life. If one’s vocation is within a religious order, then one’s 
task more nearly coincides with the work of religion; the labor of a 
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contemplative is wholly devoted to the purification of the soul and 
the worship of God. If one is not a member of a religious order one 
must submit to the conditions of the world; God must be served 
through the temporal which has its own peculiar obligations. What 
shall I do? is Hyde’s insistent question and he might ponder Wust’s 
answer. “Believe and do what you will; love and do what you will; 
pray and do what you will, and that in turn means — go on in 
every respect with your own work.” 

Hyde states the essential problem, how is man to attain to per- 
sonal being, or the good? But since he has neither a metaphysics 
of being nor an ethics of perfection, he cannot deal effectively with 
the practical problem of how man can communicate with ultimate 
being or God, or how he can realize the nature of ideal man in 
himself. Without an end man cannot determine upon means: Hyde 
knows that “the modern cultivated person is overestimating his 
power of maintaining contact with the realm of the spiritual in his 
present condition”’; he knows further that man is unable to arrive 
at the spiritual through intellect alone. So what remains for Hyde, 
reason being inadequate, is some form of faith. The office of faith is 
best exhibited in the Catholic. The problem he states clearly. How 
is man, writes Dawson, “‘to bring his life into vital relation with that 
spiritual reality of which he is but dimly conscious and which 
transcends all the categories of his thought and the conditions of 
human experience?”’ Reason through its own operations arrives 
at a transcendant being, but the mediator for the Catholic between 
God and Man, bridging the gap between the supernatural and the 
natural, is faith, and faith in a special revelation. Without faith 
we have no access to God. Dilthey, according to Wust, “recognized 
the necessity of the forces of which faith is the source, but lacked the 
courage to make the decisive act of faith.” Once faith like Aaron’s 
rod strikes the rock of the Church the healing waters of salvation 
flow. For, as Dawson says, “it is through the sacraments that the 
Incarnation of the Divine Word is no longer a historical fact, but is 
brought into vital and sensible contact with the life of the believer. 
So far from being an alien magical conception superimposed from 
without upon the religion of the Gospel, it forms the very heart of 
Christianity, since it is only through the sacramental principle 
that the Jewish ideal of an external ritual cult becomes transformed 
into a worship of spiritual communion.” 

The problem of spiritual communion is only treated on the 
human plane by MacEachran, since it is civilized man that he as- 
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pires to be. Art is the supreme form of speech and man raises him- 
self through an imitation of the ideals of the greatest artists. “And 
so finally it is the Dialogues of Plato which keeps Socrates alive 
for us, and it is in the work of Dante, of Shakespeare, of Goethe 
on the one hand, of Phidias, of Michael Angelo, of Donatello on the 
other, that we find ourselves face to face with the highest human 
ideals which men have been able to portray. 

“And when we are contemplating these works, and as it were, 
absorbing them, we are actually doing the greatest thing that men do, 
namely, raising our personality to a higher level by an act of imita- 
tion, and the very fact that this may sometimes take us years to 
perform, indicates that we are manifesting in a noble sense the 
virtue of “humilitas.’” True as this is we feel ourselves in a spiritual 
vacuum; we are still in MacEachran’s exposition at one remove 
from the reality which these men contemplated. For “if the ques- 
tion is put, whom then did these imitate, the answer is that since 
their inspiration does not come from below it must have come from 
above, and that once more, therefore, we feel that a source there 
must be somewhere.” It is all too simple: not one of MacEachran’s 
tragic heroes, his civilized men, contemplated art as the greatest 
thing they could do. They contemplated directly, and while art is 
of inestimable use as a tool, our use of it must culminate in a direct 
perception of our own. If MacEachran conceives of the contempla- 
tion of art as a complete equivalent for the sacraments and for 
prayer then he must tell us why this leads to actual spiritual com- 
munion, to the love of God and of our fellow men. And he must tell 
us also how this contemplation of art will enable men to transcend 
the world, as does the mystic whom he so much admires, and arrive 
at the vision of God. 

Besides the sacraments offered us by Dawson and the contempla- 
tion of art which is MacEachran’s substitute there is prayer. The 
mind quite apart from revealed religion can arrive at the recognition 
of God; quite apart from revealed religion, through the analogy of 
being, it can arrive at some knowledge of Him. The heart can seek 
Him no less outside a church than within, and resident in the world 
the soul can struggle to purify itself of weakness and to turn to 
another life. It is not necessary to be a member of a church to feel 
about one’s belief as does Maritain. ‘““The truth is, a Catholic 
writer is tortured and terrified by the thought that Catholicism 
may, perhaps, be judged by the standard of his own insufficiency.” 
“The choice that actually is before us,” according to Dawson, 
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“Gs not between an individualist humanism and some form of 
collectivism, but between a collectivism that is purely mechanistic 
and one that is spiritual.” This may be true of us as the world, as 
collective human beings; it is false of every single one of us as an 
individual. For the problem before each one of us is not to save 
civilization, but, as I understand Christian doctrine, to save his 
own soul, which is the only thing each of us can save. “‘The intrinsic 
laws of history,” remarks Wust, ‘“‘and of the human soul are the 
same at all times and in all places.” And for illustration we might 
consider this passage of Aristotle’s, “But though sense-perception 
is innate in all animals in some the sense impression comes to 
persist, in others it does not. So animals in which this persistence 
does not come to be have either no knowledge at all outside the act 
of perceiving, or no knowledge of objects of which no impression 
persists; animals in which it does come into being have perception 
and can continue to retain the sense-impression in the soul: and 
when such persistence is frequently repeated a further distinction 
at once arises between those which out Of the persistence of such 
sense impressions develop a power of systematizing them and those 
which do not. So out of sense perception comes to be what we call 
memory, and out of frequently repeated memories of the same 
thing, develops experience; for a number of memories constitute a 
single experience. From experience again —i.e., from the universal 
now stabilized in its entirety within the soul the one besides the 
many which is a single identity within them all — originate the 
skill of the craftsman and the knowledge of the man of science, 
skill in the sphere of coming to be and science in the sphere of being. 

“We conclude that these states of knowledge are neither innate 
in a determinate form, nor develop from other higher states of 
knowledge, but from sense perception. It is like a rout in battle 
stopped by first one man making a stand and then another, until 
the original formation has been restored. The soul is so constituted 
as to be capable of this process.” 

BERNARD BanD_er II 


IF A MAN DIE 


Tue Cominc Fortn sy Day or Osiris Jones. By 
Conrad Aiken. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1931. $2. 
PRELUDES FOR Memnon. By Conrad Aiken. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. $2.50. 


The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris ones is, as the introductory 
note implies, a Book of the Dead; or more exactly, a Dead Man’s 
Book. It is the deceased man’s justification of himself by charms, 
rubrics, and acclamation, that in the psychostasia — the weighing 
of the heart against the feather of truth — he may come forth into 
the day with the similitude of a god and perform all the trans- 
formations which his heart may desire. It is as Osiris the god of the 
underworld that terrestrial man presents himself in his book of 
transcripts from the magic texts, since Osiris, overcome by Set the 
Liar and reconstituted by eating the eye of Horus, was the first to 
be delivered from the Devourer and to be adjudged “‘true of voice,” 
his individuality perfect, his soul divine, his words exquisite. 

In his coming forth, Osiris Jones desires that he may have rest, 
food, continuance. Since childhood, only in dreams has he been 
The Resting One. There must be food for the body, for the mind, for 
the soul: for the body, such as anyone that he might marry would 
provide, including vegetables one might raise for diversion. It would 
seem that to the author of Discordants marriage is a sacrament. 
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“Bread I broke with you was more than bread.” But in the case of 
Osiris Jones it is more difficult to determine to exactly which food 
category marriage is regarded as belonging. Food for the mind, 
books; for the spirit, a knowledge of the Absolute. As for continu- 
ance, if intellectual children and the love of God are to take the 
place of progeny in the tribal sense of the term, these substitutes 
must be good ones. 

In his critical writings Mr. Aiken has been honest; he has not in- 
fluenced doubtful material to make an author appear to advantage, 
and in the trying of his own conscience he is equally honest. The 
questions asked are three: must the illusions of childhood end with 
childhood? must one let love alone? are books one’s only friend? 
His answer is: “I was a rash man in my time.” But the heart need 
merely balance the beam, not counterbalance it. 

In The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris Fones, which is psycho- 
realistic poetic drama intentionally distorted, the arrangement is 
that of the disrelated chapters of a funerary roll or grave book; and 
as on a late dynastic roll or on one of the’‘Empire there were some- 
times illustrations, there arise here — not consecutively — favor- 
ite thoughts or might one say vignettes, and certain sensations 
prominent to the consciousness of Osiris Jones. 

I. A magic of white is upon him — of grave clothes, of ivory, of 
a rose coming to pieces in the hands, of magnolias, of jasmine, 
of camellias, of pale lamplight, of “‘white-waved water,” of snow, 
of fog, of clouds, of dunes, of white flesh, of “the white street of 
pain.” II. His “‘veins are streets,’ — ‘‘a room, a house, a street, a 
town” — the “hot asphalt” of Broad Street; the house, “red brick, 
with nine rooms,” the asphalt walk in a park, an avenue with a 
bench, a street outside a theatre, by a subway entrance, beside a 
graveyard. “Millions of men rush through me,” he says. “‘ Which, 
in this terrible multitude, is 1?” III. He is, it seems, a scribe with a 
reed pen, palette, and ink — a young poet. He says an artist is one 
who knows “‘the effect of what-he is doing”’: that sensibility can be 
accreted, and that by a slow process poetry can be “‘extended to 
embrace all that man is capable of feeling and perceiving.” IV. The 
Confession of the Secret Self. Peter Jones was deceptively candid; 
it now appears that he is generous, magnanimous, tender, sad, 
greedy, cautious, a fool, somewhat vain, not sure of himself, not 
mawkish nor callous nor illogical. Ambitious. V. deals with murder. 
a. Unintentional, with “love abruptly ended.’ Murder is of the 
mind the text says. To hurt a person is to murder the person. If the 
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person is querulous, a slip of the tongue, an accidental coldness, a 
quarrelsome eye, can be fatal. b. One can murder art by trying too 
hard. A friend of Osiris Jones is seen engaged in this kind of murder 
and Osiris Jones is saying, “‘What cannot be captured, . . . it is no 
use killing. Brutality is no substitute for magic.” VI. The sun disc 
directing its rays upon a childhood. The words are “yes for no”; 
“the always lost but always known,” and we see the sun a. On a 
palmetto leaf and on a certain kind of head that smiles in a certain 
side-long way. b. On death. VII. is of Death. a. Osiris Jones is seen 
shrinking from the sight of death with the sun on it, and compelled 
to look at it. When a friend has died of spinal cancer one is per- 
manently saddened. b. is a dream of second death. The mind, ‘“‘the 
core of anguish, underground,” has been uprooted and the tree of 
hope turned on its side: the dead lies in full view; a crowd gathers; 
a school-boy derides red hair; an undergraduate, the cut of the 
trousers; a man who is sometimes usher at church weddings asks if 
his friends were ladies and if they read the proper books. The con- 
spicuous thing here is the “disparateness of flesh and word, . . . 
wisdom’s dishevelment, the purpose lamed, / and purposeless the 
footsteps eastward aimed/” VIII. Music said: a. “‘your heart is 
beating, your will is strong / you are walking in a hall of clouds / 
your hand is cunning and the gods are young / ” b. is “a mortal 
music” by which one is overwhelmed, drugged, and left for dead. 
As it sounds, two faces appear — the face of one’s mother; and a 
face though kind, which is associated with an Arthurian name and 
unmercy, which sees one “sinking 


depe depe and deeper darkly down and drown 
drenched and despatched and drunk with more than ether.” 


IX. is the vindication of the consciousness by the books it has 
written. Fame is saying to a Narcissus-like figure with chapleted 
hair, ‘‘I know thee and I know thy name, and know / the names of 
all those gods who dwell with thee. / ”’ The dead is now to be on an 
equality with Shakspere. ; 
Funerary models have been placed in the tomb: a nursery in 
which there are Bible tales and fairy tales and tales from Shake- 
spere, “‘and footsteps pause behind the door —”’; a father’s office; 
schoolroom ‘“‘desks, all carved with names’’; a school hospital; a 
drawing-room; a ballroom; a room in a city hospital; a creaking 
stateroom with ‘“‘a majesty of waves / washing the heart, and mem- 


ory but a night / in which at last a single face is bright. / ” There 
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are also funerary models of costumes — cradle clothes, “a bonnet 
of angora,” “six sailor blouses,” ‘‘a black velvet jacket,” “white 
flannels,” “‘a dress suit,” “a raincoat,” a green “tweed hat bought 
in England,” and sundry felts. Undisguised baby-wear in a Kun- 
yoshi painting is permitted and Beaunash’s tab collars and mush- 
room tucks relieve the half-caste motley of cigarette and cosmetic 
advertisements in a theatre program, but one hesitates before cer- 
tain poetic implications of the Osiris Jones funerary wardrobe. 

“Tt is the poet’s office,” Mr. Aiken says, “‘to delight with beauty 
and to amaze with understanding,” and since Peter Jones was a 
poet, the comments, speeches, and inscriptions, chosen by him for 
his grave-book ought to be good ones and some of them are, as 
where the Face is withdrawn, 


diffused, and more diffused, till music speaks 
under a hundred lights, with violins. 


And the timbre and intervals of the cricket, in the Landscape with 
Figures, show the poet to be the scientist: 


Zeek 28, « ZECKs « sagaeZeck 
seek . . . seek . . . seek .. . seek 
seek . . . see... seek... see 


He listens. 
The nature of the material requires that there be almost as much 
space as there is text. 


The pauses in the music are not music, 
Although they make the music what it is. 


Even so, the text is heavily leaded. One is not always sure whether 
the note is that of singing or speaking. There is occasionally a 
quarter-tone jamming of sound that is not unequivocally that. 
“Orion” as an end-word after “time” seems hot so much a variant 
as another variety. One debates the wisdom of certain joints and 
conclusions. When the manner is that of prose, as in the medical 
report, an air of conscious adaptiveness combats interest. But the 
directive note is unmistakable, and the contrasting strains echo 
through one another as the elements of an acrostic answer simul- 
taneously in all planes. 

In the Osiris Jones the soul must come forth; and in the Preludes, 
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Memnon symbolizes the burdened sensibility; literally the Amen- 
hotep III colossus at Luxor, cut from a single block of stone, in 
which a fissure was made by an earthquake — the god who “sang 
the day before the daybreak came” and reminded the Greeks of 
Memnon, Aurora’s son slain at Troy, waiting in darkness for the 
dawn, his mother. 

Like Osiris Jones, the Memnon is broken. He is not interested in 
dynasties, nor the stoop of the vulture nor the presentation croco- 
dile nor the yacht nor the harper who pats his mouth with his hand 
to make a warbling sound. He is asking, IF A MAN DIE SHALL 
HE LIVE AGAIN? and what Buddha and Confucius and Christ 
have said about this, and what would make mortality’s instinct for 
continuance valid and everlasting? Christ said that since childhood 
was a reward for existing, the attitude of mind which prevailed in 
childhood could, if duplicated, be attended by the same illusions: 
humility by hopefulness; receptiveness by abundance — virtue 
being a form for which humanity is appropriate matter, not athing 
to be vain of. If one’s hands are clever they are not one’s hands but 
the hands of humanity. 

But the Memnon finds that whether one is arrogant or is matter 
of fact about one’s self, frustration is the concomitant of maturity. 
He resists the “‘causeless melancholy that comes with rain,” he 
touches “‘the cold treble”’ of the piano. How is it “other men could 
live so simply” and “go unscathed?” Or “do they lie?” He sees 
and can say pain is “‘the sombre note that gives the chord its 
power,” but what he reflects upon is the fashion pain has of returning 
to what pained it. He tends to curse both “The visitor who comes 
and sits too long, / Angels who come too seldom.’”’ He was born 
when the sun was at the meridian and it is dark “in his strange 
world.” 

The sense of strangeness, may we say, is an illusion. Those with 
keen perceptions may suffer more than others, but the same suffer- 
ings and desperations are common to each and in almost the same 
way. One goes into a friend’s study. The books, prints, convenient 
desk, make one feel that one could work in such a place. Others 
have a similar impression of one’s own surroundings — that seem 
to one at times like a subway at the rush hour, or a way-station ona 
cinder-bank. Sensibility — or is it self-pity — transmitted from child- 
hood — infects any air and can retain in any surroundings the mes- 
sage from the S-4: “Is there no hope?”’; the impact of Sir Walter 
Scott’s debt; the recollection of a bird fascinated by a snake. 
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One encounters also in the Preludes, that polygon of frustration, 
woman: the meagre intense poison of the spider, the bat that turns 
and clings to you however you may turn, the octopus with arms that 
reach out to you from all directions, the sea that drops from under 
you or pounds you from above. This is woman— “‘literalness,” 
‘abysmal nothingness,” “‘staleness,” the untaught “tendency to 
italics.” Some feel their own sex to be more inane than the other, 
some the other to be more inane than their own. Some find both 
inane. It is not possible to differentiate in favor of either, according 
to Professor Papez’ collection of brains at Cornell. They are, as it 
were, alligators. If one wishes to look upon Mrs. Thrale, Lady 
Waller, and the Countess of Pembroke, as exceptions, and upon 
Socrates as the rule, one may. There are, however, men and women 
who feel themselves unworthy of the devotion bestowed on them by 
overburdened, unself-indulgent, highly endowed members of the 
other sex; and for the management of difficult persons there is a 
technique. Woman’s beauty is carrion or not, depending on the 
way it is worn. Love is more importarit than being in love, as 
memories of childhood testify; but even for the lesser thing there 
are preservatives. If by some miracle of felicity a man is unselfish 
and his wife is unselfish, no technical harmonizing of marriage is 
required. But usually if a marriage is to stand, a technique in main- 
taining it must be known to the less selfish of the two. If husband 
and wife are equal in selfishness and ferocity, the marriage, of 
course, cannot stand. One may have for woman’s humiliating bat- 
tery of fascinations, ““Gehenna’s smile.’”’ One may wish to let 
love alone. As instances of impersonalism, there are Sir Isaac 
Newton, Washington Irving, Henry James, and Lord Balfour. Mr. 
Aiken says, ““Must I / . . . Renounce my food, hating mankind 
and all / Because this lizard’s eye has . . . looked at me? / Ab- 
surd! It is an indigestion merely. / . . . Or too much looking at the 
moon, too little / Upon the sun. The print I read’s too small: I 
will get larger books, with larger margins. / I will cut down the tree 
that shades my window. I will go to music — ” 

But music is aconite. In enjoyment there is frustration; and in 
what is ascetic. “I sit in my chair and work and work,” Mr. Aiken 
says; ‘““Add, substract, / Divide or subdivide with verbs and ad- 
verbs” as the therapists say one should, and the room is far from 
luxurious; while a man with a mediocre brain and ornamental 
family, lives on his father’s dower. To wonder if the “feminine keen 
eye” that one no longer pleases, would admire the accomplished 
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arithmetic if it saw it, makes matters no better. Art, however, is not 
an overture to a neighbor. One’s work would not be the potent and 
accomplished thing it is, if it were done for any reason but to fulfil 
the instinct of technical mastery. What scientist thinks of being 
thanked for what he does? It is a pleasure to be so gifted that one’s 
work is important as science is important. There is no pleasure 
subtler than the sensation of being a good workman; and in work 
there is consanguinity — unconscious as a rule but sometimes 
conscious. Shakspere “moulded and melted / The things he loved 
and hated, lest he melt / His own heart’s tallow.”? There were 
doubtless compensating presences, but his real consanguinities were 
posthumous. They were not William Holgrave nor someone else, nor 
Anne Hathaway. And all die — Hardy, Conrad, Rimbaud, Verlaine. 
“Cheops and Jones indifferent grass will cover.” But “dust cannot 
hold what shines beyond the dust.” 

The terrestrial mind makes ascriptions of praise to the terrestrial 
mind and is damned by them, reiterating the negative confession of 
Osiris Jones, or, like Memnon, protesting the verdict. To the sceptic 
the ritual of the feather and the conscience is not convenient. The 
lurking sense of an adhered-to attitude on the part of those who 
regard themselves as religious, stands in the way of what they 
might do for one. When we get away from the mystical, however, 
we put ourselves under the power of nature and nature is cruel. 
Sir Thomas Browne felt that he spoke as a physician when he said 
the pulse is not the main indication of life and that unless we are 
part of the “‘inextinguishable core”’ of life there is no warmth for 
flesh to simulate, “‘no heat under the Tropick; nor any light, though 
I dwelt in the body of the Sun.” Ask a servant for something, and 
you will presently get it, but God is not a servant. Man, when not 
making complaint to man, usually overlooks the fact that he is 
asking a supernatural question and expecting a mortal answer. 
Furthermore, it is not possible to prepare for a crisis in the middle 
of a crisis. To start a large turbine you cannot throw steam into the 
drum; the inertia is too great; you turn it by means of small engine 
until it has been stepped up to the point at which steam can be 
added. If you desire a certain result, you must put a train of cir- 
cumstances in motion that will bring it about; in this way, and in 
this way only, will you be able to defy Satan or the Devourer or the 
Fissured mind when it puts its hand on your throat and tells you 
you were meant to die and not to live. 

Misgiving, however, is an evidence of subterranean power. The 
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Preludes are full of this power and of a music correspondingly rich. 
In them one forgets, beyond interest in recollecting it, the snare- 
drum multiplicity of undergraduate adverbs in the early prose. 
Banality and cheapness are damped out; and there is no trace of 
doggerel, though to be exact, the clash of the symphony drowns it. 
The musical principle of restatement after contrast, exemplified 

in the Osiris Jones and in previous work, is here justified. The un- 
rhymed pattern is as much an ‘“‘algebra of enchantment” as the 
rhymed: 

Angelic power, divinity, destruction, 

Perfect in itself — the sword is heartshaped, 

The word is bloodshaped, the flower is a coffin, 

The word is everlasting — 


There is the sense of ‘‘a surf of leaves, when the wind blows;” or 
of mid-ocean when “Rain with a shrill seethe sings on the lapsing 
waves.” 


It is a wound in air. It is last year. 


A use of vowels such as this, compensates for any unillusions. It is 
the chiselled pianissimo of experience that sets as a chord at the 
end of the X Vth Prelude, “‘See that the heart that dreamed this 
thing be safe.’ And in Prelude XV one recognizes the character- 
istically irreproachable diminuendo by dacty]: 


Dead hand, you touched the heart of time, you knew 
Whispers of silence, the mute path of God; 

Hot chaos knew with its rank arteries, 

And anguish, with its blood ... . 


As art, Mr. Aiken’s work is fruitful; and there is in it a quality 
for which it is scarcely permissible to thank the author — its 
probity. 


MarRIANNE Moore 


TRADITIONAL MASTERY 


Tue SHorter Poems or Ropert Bripces. En- 
larged Edition. Oxford. 1931. $2.50. 


This latest edition of the lyrics of Dr. Bridges represents a selec- 
tion, sanctioned by himself before his death, and not a complete 
edition. It omits Prometheus, Demeter, Eros and Psyche, and The 
Growth of Love, which were contained in the Poetical Works (Ox- 
ford, 1914) and contains a very restricted and, but for the omission 
of the epigram, Who goes there, a wholly satisfactory selection from 
two small volumes published subsequently to the Poetical Works. 
It contains the first fifteen only of the Later Poems (Poetical 
Works), omitting the Odes. The omissions represent no serious loss, 
I suspect, barring the epigram I have already mentioned and a few 
of the sonnets from The Growth of Love, especially number fifty- 
one, which described so beautifully the poetical quality that Dr. 
Bridges was to realize in his greatest work: 


O my uncared-for songs, what are ye worth, 
That in my secret book with so much care 

I write you, this one here and that one there, 
Marking the time and order of your birth? 
How, with a fancy so unkind to mirth, 

A sense so hard, a style so worn and bare, 
Look ye for any welcome anywhere 

From any shelf or heart-home on the earth? 


Dr. Bridges’ meters have been so often and so fruitlessly dis- 
cussed that I shall omit entirely to analyze them, though his im- 
portance as a subtle and learned renovator of English meters is 
sufficiently great. It is my belief that he has been long enough 
patronized as a sugar-coated pill for those who wish to brush up on 
their metrics, as a minor manipulator of outworn graces, and that 
he should be recognized once and for all as the sole English rival 
of Hardy in nineteenth-century poetry, as, in all likelihood, con- 
sidering his formal versatility, the range of his feeling, and the 
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purity of his diction, a diction so free from any trace of personal 
idiosyncrasy that a successful imitator of it could never be detected 
as an imitator but would appear only as that most unlikely of 
phenomena, a rival, that he should, I say, in all likelihood be recog- 
nized as the most valuable model of poetic style to appear in the 
language since Dryden. 

Since Dr. Bridges has never been popular, especially in America, 
I shall risk a very roughly classified list of the poems on which I 
base my opinion, all of them to be found in the present collection. 
Short lyrics, first level: Wherefore tonight so full of care, The birds 
that sing on autumn eves, Love not too much, The north wind came up, 
Why hast thou nothing, The south wind strengthens to a gale, As our 
car rustled swiftly, How should I be to love unjust, Beautiful must be 
the mountains, Whither O splendid ship. Short lyrics, second level: 
Clear and gentle stream, The wood is bare, Poor withered rose, O bold 
majestic downs, Again with pleasant green, Bebold! the radiant spring, 
Perfect little body, My bed and pillow are cold, The bill-pines were 
sighing, April adance in play, The sea keeps not the Sabbath day, 
Will love again awake. Longer lyrics at a slow tempo, first level: 
Sad sombre place, Foy, sweetest life-born joy, How well my eyes remem- 
ber toe dim path; second level: Voyaging northwards. There are in 
addition two fine epigrams in this volume, Mazing around my mind, 
and Askest thou of these graves; there are several fine occasional 
sonnets, at least two of which, Be/oved of all to whom that Muse is 
dear, and Folk alien to the Muse, would cast no discredit on Milton; 
there are two admirable didactic poems of some length, Thou art a 
poet, Robbie Burns, and Fe donnerais pour revivre a vingt ans, of 
which the second deserves a place very nearly at its author’s first 
level of achievement; and there is a formal ode, Assemble all ye 
maidens, no whit inferior, I suspect, to Dryden’s Ode on the death 
of Mistress Anne Killigrew. 

Dr. Bridges possessed much more curiosity about the possibilities 
of various forms than has been shown by most of our modern ex- 
perimenters. Mr. Pound, Dr. Williams, and Miss Moore, for ex- 
ample, have all worked in a straight line, as if impelled by some 
more or less fanatical dogma, toward a certain form or tempo, and, 
having once perfected it, have become slaves to it. Miss Moore, 
indeed, seems to have exhausted the possibilities of her style and to 
have abandoned writing; even Mr. Stevens writes, or at least pub- 
lishes, less and less; and Mr. Pound appears to have entered upon 
“the old age of a watery realist,” indulging in looser and looser repe- 
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titions of cadences and mannerisms in Canto after Canto. In fact, 
some of his recent Cantos are scarcely more coherent than his cor- 
respondence. Dr. Bridges seems to have been fully aware that a 
change of tempo involves a complete or nearly complete change in 
the range of feeling perceived, that it opens up, in other words,a 
fresh field of subject matter; if one follows his career step by step 
one finds him taking up one tempo after another, exhausting its 
possibilities (for himself), and dropping each, once he has thor- 
oughly mastered it and before it has mastered him. 

The longer and slower lyrics should be approached only after the 
shorter have been studied, since in the shorter pieces the diction is 
more concentrated, less consciously toned down, and the quality of 
the style is more immediately apparent. I quote three stanzas from 
a fairly early poem entitled Dejection: 


Wherefore tonight so ful] of care, 
My soul, revolving hopeless strife, 
Pointing at hindrance, and the bare 
Painful escapes of fitful life? 


Shaping the doom that may befall] 
By precedent of terror past: 

By love dishonoured, and the call 
Of friendship slighted at the last? 


By treasured names, the little store 
That memory out of wreck could save 
Of loving hearts that gone before 

Call their old comrade to the grave? 


Compare the above lines to the following, from one of the latest 
lyrics, Low Barometer: 


The south-wind strengthens to a gale, 
Across the moon the clouds fly fast, 
The house is smitten as with a flail, 
The chimney shudders to the blast. 


On such a night, when air has loosed 

Its guardian grasp on blood and brain, 
Old terrors then of god or ghost 

Creep from their caves to life again. . . . 


Unbodied presences, the packed 


Pollution and remorse of Time, 
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Slipp’d from oblivion, reénact 
The horrors of unhouseled crime. 


The quality of language over the gap of time is constant. In 
restraint, economy, richness of feeling, in what I should call an 
extreme generality or universality of import accomplished with no 
loss in the specification of the perception, these poems and a few 
others in the volume will stand the most scrutinizing comparison, 
I believe, with any of Shakespeare’s sonnets. No living poet is 
capable of such masterly writing, and the number of poets dead is 
very small. 

In his longer and more meditative lyrics, Dr. Bridges achieved a 
poetry, the norm of which is scarcely more intense than the norm of 
distinguished prose, but which, thanks to the quality of its diction, 
syntax and cadence, never falls short of extreme distinction, and 
which rises at need and without shock from distinction to extraor- 
dinary beauty. Poetry of this sort is not inferior to poetry of the 
shorter and more lyrical sort, though it may be harder to appreciate 
and is certainly less popular at the present time. It can handle 
material impossible in the more specialized lyric: what it loses in 
concentration, it can regain in subtlety of detail, completeness of 
description, range of material, and structural elaboration. In The 
Summer House on the Mound (How well my eyes remember) Dr. 
Bridges employed the heroic couplet, the form that traditionally 
seems to lend itself most readily to discursive writing and wide 
ranges of feeling within a given composition. The poem describes in 
retrospect the summer house from which the writer as a child was 
accustomed to watch passing ships at a distance, through a tele- 
scope. The house, the mound, and the distant sea are described 
quietly and precisely; then comes the close-up view of the decks 
through the telescope: 


There many an hour I have sat to watch; nay, now 
The brazen disk is cold against my brow, 

And in my sight a circle of the sea 

Enlarged to swiftness, where the salt waves flee, 
And ships in stately motion pass so near 

That what I see is speaking to my ear: 

I hear the waves dash and the tackle strain, 

The canvas flap, the rattle of the chain 

That runs out through the hawse, the clank of the winch 
Winding the rusty cable inch by inch, 

Till half I wonder if they have no care, 
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Those sailors, that my glass is brought to bear 
On all their doings, if I vex them not 

On every petty task of their rough lot 

Prying and spying, searching every craft 

From painted truck to gunnel, fore and aft, — 
Thro’ idle Sundays as I have watched them lean 
Long hours upon the rail, or neath its screen 
Prone on the deck to lie outstretched at length, 
Sunk in renewal of their wearied strength. 


There follows a description of sailing ships, then a description of 
the first steam dreadnoughts, one of the most magnificent descrip- 
tive passages with which I am acquainted and a passage which, 
despite its grandeur, does not detach itself from its context: 


One noon in March upon that anchoring ground 
Came Napier’s fleet unto the Baltic bound: 
Cloudless the sky and calm and blue the sea, 

As round Saint Margaret’s cliff mysteriously, 
Those murderous queens walking in Sabbath sleep 
Glided in line upon the windless deep. 


Then come an enumeration of some of the ships, a few intimate de- 
tails of the poet’s family and the old age of the Duke of Wellington, 
and the half-literary, half colloquial, and superbly handled con 

clusion: 


But now ’tis other wars and other men; — 

The year that Napier sail’d, my years were ten — 
Yea, and new homes and loves my heart hath found: 
A priest has there usurped the ivied mound, 

The bell that called to horse calls now to prayers, 
And silent nuns tread the familiar stairs. 

Within the peach-clad walls that old outlaw, 

The Roman wolf, scratches with privy paw. 


The poem, despite its discursiveness, is flawless in detail and in 
structure; despite its hovering near the verge of prose, it is never 
prosy; and despite the wide range of feeling treated, there are no 
rhetorical gaps. It is a vision of the rising Victorian empire, all the 
more moving for its immediate familiarity, for its being a vision 
from a summer house within sight of the Duke of Wellington’s 
castle. This poem alone was sufficient justification of Dr Bridges’ 


laureateship. 
In Elegy amoug the Tombs (Sad sombre place) and oy, sweetest 
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life-born joy a longer stanza is employed at a comparably slow 
tempo, the material being dictated by a somewhat more logical 
intention. To quote from these poems is even more unfair than to 
quote from the preceding one; so much depends on the structure, 
musical and logical, of the entire piece. Lines that may seem in- 
significant in a quoted fragment, take on significance in relation to 
the whole, take on a significance of a sort that can be established 
only by the greatest stylists, in fact, since it depends upon the 
subtlest and most minutely controlled of stylistic relationships. 
These poems, like so many others by their author, may even appear 
insignificant when read complete for the first or even the fifth time, 
only to become profoundly moving on the fifteenth or twentieth. 
Most readers, unfortunately, are nearly always ready to judge as 
dull that which surpasses them in technical knowledge or in human 
wisdom to any very great extent; what is not understood seems bad. 
And Dr. Bridges so far surpasses nearly any of his readers in these 
respects, is so utterly free of any impure attraction, any undis- 
ciplined “‘personality”, that his genius has been ignored more un- 
justly than that of any other writer since Landor. 

In the last two poems mentioned, in Dejection, and in a good 
many others, one encounters an attitude that may seem at first 
glance mere Victorian optimism, and which in a very few pieces 
(Fortunatus Nimium, for example) comes near to verging on Vic- 
torian optimism, but which is, in reality, something far more sombre 
and intelligent, a more or less classical resignation, with frequently, 
as in the professedly optimistic close of Dejection and Elegy among 
the Tombs, an undercurrent of calm and carefully restrained 
bitterness. 

Dr. Bridges has been so often and so angrily compared to his 
friend Gerard Hopkins that I may perhaps be pardoned for a word 
on this subject. Hopkins seems to me to have been a truly great 
poet, though I cannot carry my enthusiasm as far as do his most 
violent admirers. The qualities that have won Hopkins almost im- 
mediate recognition during the past few years are, I fear, the very 
reasons for his limitations and his definite inferiority to Bridges. 
The mere fact that a man is a radical technical innovator does not 
render him a greater poet than the man who is less an innovator; 
extreme originality of method almost always involves extreme de- 
parture from the norm of experience, involves specialization and 
limitation of feeling. The greatest technical experimenter in English 
literature is, I suppose, Milton, and he is muscle-bound by his 
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magnificence and the intricacy of his syntax. When he is not grand, 
he is grandiloquent; there is no transition between the two in Mil- 
tonic blank verse; and he killed English blank verse for two cen- 
turies. So with Hopkins: he can express with his violent rhythms 
an extremely special kind of excitement arising from religious ex- 
perience, but he can express little else, and even the religious 
experience is incomplete, for if he does not deal wholly with the re- 
sultant excitement, he certainly throws his emphasis very heavily 
upon it. We are told, for instance, in superbly impassioned verses 
that the mind has mountains, but the nature of those mountains is 
never wholly clear. In Bridges the nature of the mountains is abso- 
lutely clear — that is, the experience is rendered whole — and the 
terror of the mountains is not isolated from all other experience but 
is seen in firm proportion. There is in the metrical experimentation 
in the present volume of Bridges quite as much originality of 
thought as in the experiments of Hopkins, coupled with a much 
more thorough knowledge of English meters and the complexities 
of feeling involved in their history. Bridges’ technique, if the less 
obviously original of the two, is the more sensitive and the more 
widely applicable instrument of perception. In saying this, I do not 
wish it to be thought, let me repeat, that I am blind to the sensi- 
tivity or the power of Hopkins, a poet who moves me very deeply. 

This limiting effect of the elaborately original may be one reason 
for the extreme shortness of so many of the most brilliant of con- 
temporary careers: a narrow vein of feeling only can be explored, 
and once it is finished, the author has got himself so far from a 
fresh starting point that he lacks either the courage or the vigor to 
do anything about it; he has systematically deadened himself 
through specialization. If there is any truth in this supposition, 
extreme originality of style would appear to be one of the shortest 
cuts to that condition of atrophy, from which its most fanatical 
devotees seek, by its means, to escape. On the other hand, tradi- 
tionalism is not equivalent to dullness; the diction of Dr. Bridges 
is as fresh and living as that of Dr. Williams; his meters allow him 
greater freedom, or rather greater range; he is in general a more 
civilized man. It is to be hoped, for the sake of twentieth-century 


poetry, that he will receive the study which his own poetry merits. 
Yvor WINTERS 
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Tue Brown Decapes. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1931. $3.00. 


Lewis Mumford’s Sticks and Stones as now revised by his Brown 
Decades makes the best general history of architecture in America. 
But to say that it is the best, is not to say that it is good. 

The conclusion of the first book was to the effect that we could 
have no architecture until we had a different country, a conclusion 
which will be valueless for, let us say, fifty years. Architectural 
criticism can have only a dilute effect upon social reformation, 
while social criticism has no immediate bearing upon architectural 
practice. 

From such a premise as: that in order to have a new architecture, 
one must have a new society, such a conjecture would logically 
follow as: that the Aztecs could not have improved their temples 
until after they had given up human sacrifice. Is it not as natural to 
conjecture instead that as temples were made fit for ritual, ritual 
would have developed; and that as ritual developed, the necessity 
for sacrifice would have decreased? What is conceivable for temple, 
for ritual, for bloody human sacrifice, is conceivable also for city, 
for daily life, and for bloodless human sacrifice. One’s preference 
for either of these conjectures over the other depends upon whether 
one thinks of art as a result of (1) active creation, or (2) of passive 
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expression. Although abstract argument between these points of 
view can amount to little more than a game where definitions play 
puss-in-the-corner, and which, when done, leaves all as it was 
before, still the history of architecture is best treated from the point 
of view which makes architectural development seem of most im- 
portance to human society, that is to say, the theory that art is a 
result of active creation. Historians deal not with various impulses, 
subsequent in development to one another in howsoany order, but 
with one cteation which they must consider from distinct points of 
view, and under distinct subject-headings if they are to make clear 
history. 

Mumford’s presentation in his Sticks and Stones of the bewilder- 
ing faults and latent virtues of our nation, as they are reflected in 
our buildings, left all students of society in his debt; but so in- 
tently did he observe the reflection, that the buildings as objects 
in themselves escaped him except as reflecting surfaces. The theory 
that art is the result of passive expression lead him to say untrue 
things about American architecture. In The Brown Decades he cor- 
rects many of his former untrue assertions, but makes as many 
more about mid-American painting. And when all is done, the forms 
of the eclectic architectural expressionism of Richardson, Sullivan 
and Wright, which he has set out to elucidate, remain obscure and 
unexplained. In their many details of history and criticism both 
books are valuable to students of the subject. But as the result in 
general is misleading, I record his mistakes in hard words with the 
hope that my record will be a guide to the perplexed. 

The title page of The Brown Decades bears the dates 1865 to 
1895, but the text deals with so much early work that the first date 
would seem to be a misprint for 1850. The title itself would actually 
describe years earlier than 1865. In a sort of Rebecca West Orlando 
passage, Mumford would have the color of America turn brown 
after the Civil War. But it began to do so in 1800, and by 1880 our 
predominantly blonde tonality was reasserted over our arts, and to 
some extent over life. Young painters no longer asked each other, 
“Where are you going to put your brown tree?” Baroc chiaroscuro 
went out of practise, and from the labors of Jarvis and Fenelosa, 
Italian primitives and oriental art came into fashion. In architec- 
ture, brownstone gave way, first to mosaics of brick or stone, and 
finally to gray and white. During these decades, people substituted 
golden oak for black walnut, used more and more white paint, agi- 
tated the smoke nuisance, opened up the house to draught and glare, 
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lightened draperies, stored furniture, went out of doors. They 
flocked to the country, the seashore and the suburbs. They turned 
their minds upon their present. These decades, under the leadership 
of their artists, were made blonde and colorful. 

But Mumford makes his period dreary by judging it not by its 
leaders, but by the mob surrounding them, who were following their 
grandfathers’ mis-steps. This is the best known way of falsifying 
history. The dreary title and all that depends upon it could be 
changed without affecting the book, except for the better. Brown is 
a poor color adjective anyway. Brown can designate any old color, 
— red, yellow, green or purple. As the author says at the end of the 
book, that brownstone itself is not brown, but porphyry or violet, 
I do not think that he is colorblind; but his treatment of Winslow 
Homer would make it charitable to say so. He says that there is no 
hint of the impressionist palette in LaFarge’s youthful studies, but 
we have the artist’s own word that his Paradise Valley, done under 
Hunt, gave impetus to the French school of the out-of-doors, which 
introduced to European landscape painting a hard “American” 
sparkle. 

In negative generalities, truth most effectively evades historians. 
Often Mumford is carried away in negatives to say things he cannot 
mean, because they have no meaning. “‘There is no sense in which 
one can call the best of the painters of the brown decades colorists. 
Color was to be discovered in the 80’s.”’ Now the “ brown” decades 
(1865 to 1895) include the 80’s, and in Mumford’s text, the 50’s as 
well. Of the painters he neglects, Inness was a colorist, Homer and 
LaFarge were colorists; of his favorite painters, I would call Ryder 
a colorist; and if Fuller was not a colorist I don’t know what he was 
as he grew progressively weak in form. Brown is a kind of color. 

Mumford has not brought his discussion of mid-American paint- 
ing to any such point of sociological conjecture as could be examined 
by the inferences from its logical consequences, but his many mis- 
representations make up together a general, brown and vague demo- 
cratic impression that Winslow Homer should have spent his life 
doing chromo-lithographs for Currier and Ives, that Eakins showed 
a “Jittle talent and a Jittle tenacity of purpose” and got by as a 
painter somehow by grace of a humanitarian urge, and that as 
Walt Whitman said, “Eakins is not a painter, he is a force,” —a 
remark which somehow sounds like French heard over the radio. 

Mumford’s account of American painting will not do harm for 
very long, for soon he will revise it in another book and so rank as 
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our best historian of painting. I deal here with his treatment of 
painters only to prepare for his treatment of architects in his 
second book. 

Here likewise in his discussions of our architecture, does he re- 
semble a traveller to London who would visit a public collection of 
pictures with divided mind and distracted interest, torn between 
the precious colored surfaces and the reflections on the protecting 
glass which covered them, of other visitors to the gallery. 

Among those present is Mr. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, who has 
said that 1gth-century architecture is better judged by renderings 
and engravings than by buildings. As though against him, Mumford 
quotes H. H. Richardson: “Architecture cannot be fully judged 
except in concrete shape and color amid actual lights and shadows 
in its own particular surroundings.” But like Hitchcock, Mumford 
looks through a lens of words instead of eye-glasses; words torn 
from the dictionary without their definitions. The adjective “eclec- 
tic” can most properly be used for Richardson, Sullivan and 
Wright, to characterize our first expressionistic manner in archi- 
tectural style. But Mumford and Hitchcock use this adjective for 
such architects as McKim and Cram who took the eclectic’s place 
in popular esteem, but who should be described not as eclectic but 
as archeological. I cannot elucidate Hitchcock’s use of words, but I 
think that Mumford misuses these two adjectives, simply because 
“eclectic” has an uglier sound than “archeological” and because 
the archeological manners are the darlings of eastern financiers. 
The term archeological would do him quite as well. It is preplexing 
that this believer in expressionistic art, who believes it worth our 
while for him to study our artistic history, should prejudice our 
minds against the term “eclectic”; the study of our past architec- 
ture, if it is not to be purely archeological must be put to an eclectic 
use for an architecture which will draw upon all our naturalized 
styles and our native industrial style for its own metaphorical in- 
vention. 

Such, I am sure, is Mumford’s desire for the future American 
architecture. His work all points to this end. It is for this, therefore, 
and for his interest in everything where sociology and architecture 
meet that I call him our best historian of architecture. But because 
I consider the study of solutions rather than the requirements of 
problems, to be the essential subject matter of architecture, I think 
him a most misleading critic. He says that the Victorian industrial 
builders had no “‘particular concern with beauty.” I consider that 
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if one set out to distinguish the conscious from the unconscious 
creation of beauty, one sets out on the wrong foot. Nobody knows 
anything about such mysteries. Nobody need know; “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If anything is beautiful one may be 
sure that it is not so by accident. The basis for aesthetics is mor- 
phology. 

Mumford says, ‘when the Civil War ended, American architec- 
ture had been sinking steadily for a generation,” and to back up 
this statement, would accuse Walter and Mills of having “forgotten 
how to use stone or brick with any confidence or adroitness.”’ This 
condemnation of all our architects and builders between 1830 and 
1870 casts a suspicion upon this defender of Richardson, Sullivan 
and Wright, as against such enemies of theirs as Fisk Kimball, of 
being even more than Kimball a Colonial Revival boy. Mumford 
has made no such acute study of form as Kimball made in his 
Domestic Architecture of the American Colonies and Early Republic. 
Passages from Kimball’s American Architecture correct and supple- 
ment Mumford’s general studies. . 

Mumford’s exposition of Victorian eclectic expressionism, valu- 
able in many details, is as a whole a failure. I could not phrase a 
sentence to be more misleading than that in which he says that the 
Victorians “‘confined gothic architecture to churches and schools 
and turned over industrial building to engineers and contractors.” 
So far was Victorian Gothic confined to churches and schools that 
it seemed at one time to dominate the century. So far did the Vic- 
torian Gothic evade the problems of the machine that it may be 
said to have been a chief instrument toward its humanization. This 
is difficult to think out. But it can be made clear. Neo-Gothic 
functionalism was concerned with expression of material, and is 
one origin for the functional expressionism in which Mumford deals; 
another being the Beaux Arts Baroc theory of functional plan, of 
which he says nothing. Mumford says that Sullivan’s transporta- 
tion building ‘“‘departed from precedent in its golden portal.” The 
precedent is plainly Saracenesque, which with Chinoiserie, was a 
third contributor to eclectic expressionism. Professor Ware recon- 
ciled the theories; Richardson reconciled the practises; Sullivan 
developed a reconciled practise and theory; Wright succeeded 
Sullivan with full-blown expressionism. 

In Sticks and Stones Richardson is accused of being an exotic 
because (1) while the mob used wood in a makeshift way, he had his 
walls built of enormous stones which should withstand the test of 
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time, and because (2) he based his forms upon those used in the 
mediaeval past which Americans share in common with Europeans. 
To my mind his studies in Europe made him see his own country 
the better for having left it for awhile, and I am sure that if Mum- 
ford looked at our early industrial buildings: those of Bucklin 
around Providence, the Baltimore and Ohio viaducts, High Bridge 
or the Croton Water-works (which last he praises) he would see 
where Richardson got his megalithic style. Richardson is not called 
an exotic in Te Brown Decades, but nothing is said there to explain 
how his buildings could have appeared upon our shores. When 
Mumford attempts such an explanation he calls Richardson the 
“first architect of distinction in America, who was ready to face 
the totality of modern life.” He is forgetting Latrobe, the distin- 
guished architect of the Capitol in Washington whose long practise 
was to a large extent industrial. 

Anybody who studies 19th-century architecture need not study 
very hard to see that the industrial is from the start its most im- 
portant aspect, and nowhere more important than in America. 
Mumford’s treatment of the industrial is most incomplete. A com- 
plete treatment would be a life-work, but there is enough general 
information to be had on the subject for a critic to arrive at some 
elucidating conjecture. Mumford’s attempt to do so is to say 
that our time and his decades have a like “faith in the machine 
age.” This and nothing more. He brings out the point that the 
traditional American frame house is based on an exactly comparable 
method to the Chicago construction, and he wisely points out that 
while the skyscraper is the most sensational use of steel, the material 
is suited to vastly better things. His treatment of early Chicago 
skyscrapers should be supplemented by the more extensive in- 
formation supplied by Talmadge in his Story of American Architec- 
ture. He gives a good account of Brooklyn Bridge, but he dismisses 
the World’s Fair in Philadelphia in 1876, without considering its 
mechanism; he makes no mention of Vaux’s project for the 
Fair, nor of the contemporary Philadelphia Academy by Furness, 
Sullivan’s old boss. The most valuable observations upon the in- 
dustrial style are still those by Fergusson on the London Crystal 
Palace, 1853. This mid-Victorian critic had an interest in sociology 
but his criticisms are technical. 

Architecture has a firmer technique than politics. Its criticism, 
therefore, can be made more pointed with a greater ease than the 
criticism of society. Veblen wrote a social criticism which is sus- 
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ceptible to aesthetic interpretation. But Mumford’s superficial 
sociology, though presented as spiritual aesthetics, is a very differ- 
ent thing from an aesthetic which would bear up under social inter- 
pretation and is moreover, technically inaccurate. The real facts 
about the skyscraper which he attributes to Joseph M. Wells are 
such as to make his ‘“‘discovery”’ of it read like a hoax. 

Mumford, instead of blaming Sullivan for not providing one of his 
buildings with panel space for billboards, a social requirement for a 
modern architect, blames the advertisers for sticking the building 
over with signs. One could defend a large part of architectural mal- 
practise in this way. One could blame the public for not wanting to 
live in artificial ruins. To judge society by architecture, and archi- 
tecture by society is to involve oneself in a maze of paradox. His 
comparison of the elder Olmstead’s landscape gardening with the 
best landscape design of the Italian Renaissance is, for one who 
has lived in Rome and Florence as well as in Boston, only a little 
short of blasphemy. 

Mumford’s books are valuable to students of American culture. 
A nation which has had so short a history as ours must suffer if it 
cut off any period of its past from intelligent sympathy. As half of 
our architectural 19th century has been taken from us by critics, 
critics must give it back. But this historian of American architec- 
ture has not sought, as Sullivan’s mathematics teacher sought, 
demonstrations so broad as to admit of no exceptions. “What you 
don’t know won’t hurt you. It’s what you do know that ain’t so.” 

Joun WHEELWRIGHT 
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“LONELY HEARTS COLUMN” 


Front. Trilingual quarterly. Editors: Sonja Prins, 
Norman MacLeod, Xavier Abril, Sc. Den Haag, 
Holland. 

Tue Lert. 4 Quarterly Review of Radical and Experi- 
mental Art. Editors: George Redfield, Fay du Von. 
Davenport, Iowa. 

HeEspeERIAN. “Issued occasionally’. Editor: Ffames D. 
Hart. San Francisco, California. 

Nativity. Quarterly. Editors: Boris F. Israel, Norman 
MacLeod, Sc. Delaware, Obio. 

Pacany. Quarterly. Editor: Richard Fohns. New York. 
Procession. Quarterly. Editors: Derek Fox, Peter 
Ruthven, Sc. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

THE New Review. Bi-monthly. Editor: Samuel Put- 
nam. Paris. 


Front and The Left represent the sociological Left Wing. Of the 
former, four numbers have appeared, with work in French, English, 
and German. Of the latter, only one number has been published; a 
second is long overdue. Both magazines are animated by an un- 
compromising sincerity; both are vitiated by an inability to achieve 
a balance between art and propaganda. In the opening article of 
Left, V F Calverton worries out a platitude to unnecessary length, 
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concluding that ‘the revolutionary critic does not aim to underesti- 
mate literary craftsmanship. What he contends is simply that 
literary craftsmanship is not enough. The craftsmanship must be 
utilized to create objects of revolutionary meaning... . In a 
word, the revolutionary critic does not believe that we can have 
art without craftsmanship; what he does believe is that, granted 
the craftsmanship, our aim should be to make art serve man as a 
thing of action and not man serve art as a thing of escape’. I do not 
know what Mr Calverton means by ‘objects of revolutionary 
meaning’; and I feel that a bit more prose craftsmanship would 
have avoided the hocuspocus of that final cadence; but the simple 
conflict is there, ‘in a word’. What is the duty of an artist who must 
also propagandize? Can a poem be a sociological tract? Given a 
propagandist who happens also to be a true poet; given documen- 
tary phenomena as material for a poem: is the artist to bend, 
arrange his material to suit his poetic theory, or is he to suppress 
his poetic theory better to serve the ends of his propaganda? I 
believe that Norman MacLeod, for instance, is one of the few 
thorough artists writing to-day. If certain of his poems are not the 
final expression of the Southwest, of industrial tragedy, of the 
proletarian consciousness, these things will never be said. Yet, 
consider this passage, from a long poem in Nativity: 


The barren land. 
Rigs like penitent crosses black against the pale New Mexican dawns. 
Let a stronger, brawnier poet come from the heart of a people 
singing the war against mankind 
before the song can die in his throat 
fearful of capitalism. 


Here it is in a nutshell. The first two verses, evoking the mesas and 
the crag-based crosses of the Penitentes, are legitimate, although 
too imprecise to partake of MacLeod’s best vein. Thereafter the 
‘social note’ breaks through,! first in a verse of commonplace 
Whitman, then quickly degenerating into a series of prosaic clichés, 
to end with that ghastly (from an artistic point of view) ‘fearful of 
capitalism’ — for all the world like a limping adonic at the end of a 
bad Sapphic. The synthesis of medium and direction is unaccom- 
plished; the poet is lost in the pamphleteer. Now Macleod, like 


11 would not suggest that the ‘social note’ be excluded; indeed, it is the creator 
Spiritus of this poem, as of MacLeod’s best work. I mean simply that it should be 
subjected to an artistic discipline. 
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Robert McAlmon and Horace Gregory, is first of all a poet: which 
means that he is usually successful in the artistic assimilation of his 
material, and that the passage I have quoted above is no more 
than an illustrative lapse. But the lesser contributors to these 
magazines are not so fortunate. In most cases, they suggest no 
craftsmanship whatsoever. Their poems, like their stories, are no 
more than manifestoes very thinly disguised as ‘creative litera- 
ture’; and the disguises are worn without skill, — cast-offs, for the 
most part, of the extremists of transition. Nevertheless, typographi- 
cal eccentricity and downright bad writing can not make a poem 
out of a social report, however much Vladimir Pillin (‘O battalions! 
O disaster!’ !) and Edward Dahlberg (why, in Pagany or anywhere 
else, must Mr Dahlberg rewrite the epigraphs to Manbattan 
Transfer?) may desire it. Briefly: for most of MacLeod’s poems, 
for Dos Passos’ The Man who said his Name was Fones, for Left's 
excellent movie-criticism (the best I have seen), for the stories and 
poems of Kay Boyle, Mangan, and Williams in Front, as well as for 
the intense sincerity of both magazines, Front and The Left are to 
be valued. For Calverton, verbosely trite; for Zukofsky, whose 
critical artillery seems to be composed exclusively of the ipsius 
dicta, apt or inept, of Mr Pound, and who contributes to Front IV 
a badly written review of XXX Cantos, adding nothing to his 
earlier (and badly written) french review in Echanges III; for the 
race-riot plays and the packing-house prose: — what need be said, 
except that the best fighting-steel is tempered? 

In Nativity, which is more frankly a ‘literary’ quarterly, I can 
find little to recommend. A story by DeJong, inferior to his usual 
work; MacLeod’s poem, from which I have quoted above. The rest 
is a sufficiently bad aping of the Paris Gang, rising to a transpalu- 
dian flight with a Miss Eva Pratt (hitherto unpublished), who 
drinks gin, speaks french, knows about Life, & concludes: 


It was a long winter, Spring came up the Connecticut 
in mid April, but we were a hard lot, 
we were a hard lot. 


Of all these magazines, the oldest and most distinguished is 
Pagany. It has published some of the best stories (¢.g.: Dos Passos, 
Erskine Caldwell, Mary Butts) of our time, and its occasional 
critical articles have been exceptionally good. A magazine that has 
brought out Dos Passos’ Eveline Hutchins and Dr Williams’ White 


10 saisons! O chateaux! 
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Mule (which, however unpleasantly, is solid merciless guts) has 
achieved an eminence that it must not relinquish. At the same 
time, the boys and girls wi// break in to turn parts of every number 
into a pseudo-Triana baile de mdscaras. The current number is 
representative: here are Dos Passos’ and Williams’ stories; here are 
six poems by Cummings, who can still get away with crooning if # 
love You; three more Cantos by Mr Pound; a stylized savagery by 
Mangan; at least one original poem by Conrad Aiken; some real 
things by MacLeod. But here also are Mr Dahlberg, having a hell 
of a good time with the compositor; Basil Bunting, who once wrote 
a fine poem about Villon,' agreeing with F. P. A., in a distressing 
version of Carm. I, Od. xiii,2 that Horace was the Roman equiva- 
lent of Walter Winchell; and Mina Loy, who is certainly experi- 
enced enough to know better. . . . And why is it necessary to 
continue (and, worse, to announce yet another instalment of) Mr 
Halper’s parody of Farewell to drms, — a parody which was amus- 
ing enough at first, but which tired soon, forgot it was a parody, 
and has now become weakly pathetic, and frequently even touch- 
ing, gua Hemingway? Yet one number of Pagany is worth volumes 
of the others. It is, of this collection, the single solid force. 

The others . . . Hesperian, typographically pretentious to the 
point of unreadableness, suggests the vigour of the West Coast. 
There is an interesting colloquy by Diego Rivera, and, in the Win- 
ter issue, some extremely good translations, by Yvor Winters, of 
Corbiére, du Bellay, Vielé-Griffin, and Mallarmé. The magazine is 
purely literary; acceptably amateur; generally unexciting. The 
same is true, in diminution, of Procession. There are some pretty 
album-verses by Yvor Winters, a long and informative discussion 
of Russian music, by Carl Gehring. Little more .. . The New 
Review is at least stimulating: Pound’s penetrating illiteracies and 
Antheil’s musical notes see to that. In the second number there’s a 
grand sculpture of Mr Hoover, done in cast iron with bathtub- 
enamel finish. In the first number, Maxwell Bodenheim, ‘leading 
american poet’ (!), appears staggering under eight pages of huge 
prose on a modest subject: ‘Esthetics, Criticism, and Life.’ Had 
Doctor Johnson composed the Hisperica Famina, he might have 
written so: “Chaos is a massive struggle for birth, each separate 


1In Redimiculum Matellarum (Milan, 1930); R.M. may perhaps be interpreted, 
A Garland of Chamberpots. It’s an unerring sense, &c &c. . . . 

2 Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi, &c. It becomes ‘Please stop gushing about his pink 
neck, smooth arms and so forth, Dulcie: it makes me sick’, k:t:/. 
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part of which is too antagonistic to the other part to permit the 
release of broader and distinct units within this birth, whereas the 
disorders of esthetics are infinitely friendly toward each other and 
employ myriads of means to develop, circumvent, and surpass 
myriads of contrasts, extensions.’ And so on, without even a para- 
graph-break, to the end. If Mr Pound’s prose sounds as though its 
author were trotting in his nightshirt through a cobbly street, 
prodding an ancient typewriter suspended upon his bosom; if Mr 
Dahlberg’s prose seems to be waging a lost battle with a calliope; if 
Mr Zukofsky’s prose is stylistically reminiscent of the tabloids’ 
Vox Populi columns: what shall be said of this marmoreal diction, 
except that, in Ovid’s careful phrase, ad metam properavit simul? 
Mr Bodenheim’s extended detumescence wears itself out finally 
in the third number — a number which opens with a lulu by Michel 
Arnaud, Onan or Love is Born Perfect *, and closes with an essay 
aptly entitled Fungus, Twilight, or Dry Rot, by Mr Pound. ‘Remains 
aht and licherchoor’; ‘Very possibly true but is no excuse for 
reprinting the god damn book [i.e., The Golden Treasury, with the 
jury’s comments] in a popular edtn. Some corpses shd. be allowed to 
stay buried. For real cloacal obsessions apply to the Bri’sh critics. 
One has just done a book about (guess who)’; ‘Incitement to. . . 
such disorder outside a given state is just as criminal as breeches 
[o/é!] of peace inside the state . . .’; ‘Alfonso of Spain appears to 
have been the typical king, a grafter. Like the french Bourbons be- 
fore him’; — it is increasingly difficult to understand Mr Pound’s 
conviction that English is an unfit vehicle for criticism. The same 
number contains an agreeable essay by Miguel de Unamuno, and an 
excellent story by Wambly Bald. Otherwise, there’s little of any 
value, and much that is definitely bad. After an encouraging start, 
The New Review seems to have cast in its lot with such organs of 
high-school radicalism as This Quarter: professionally ‘modernist’, 
it is apparently content to keep the usual battered signals floating 
in the backwash of aprés-la-guerre, and it will probably stimulate 
the advance-guard element in New-Britain (Conn.). 

. . . One summer, years ago, I was so fortunate as to share rooms 
with a gentleman who conducted the Lonely Hearts Column for 
the now alas defunct Boston Telegram. As a sideline he ran Advice 
to the Love-lorn; and whenever there was a paucity of queries, 
he’d take another drink and write them himself. It used to worry 


* “ Author’s Note: —I have not wanted to publish Onaz, for the reason that this 
work no longer means anything to me. &c &c” Quisque sus criticus . . « justissimus, 
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him: he was always afraid that some day he would cease to be, 
let us say, Francis X McGinsburg, and would wake up as an anx- 
ious multiplicity of Maybelles, Eighteen-Year-Olds, Doubtfuls, 
and Alysses. Perhaps it has happened, though with a slight change. 
I detect a familiar tone: perhaps (is it possible?) he has become 
a multiplicity of Lesser Contributors, and as such is appearing once 
in a while in Pagany and the established reviews; rather oftener in 
the Left Wing; and is supplying the mad little magazines with 
almost their entire content. Sometimes he hits it off; more often he 
is lonely for the dead dear days when a pied line was Art because it 
was pied, when outraged syntax was Art because it was outraged, 
when everybody gathered in Sam Schwartz’ place, or in Joy street, 
and had the fastest time: because all the old Values were bumped 
sky-high, and Lonely Hearts could meet and mingle and be strident 
and oh very consciously Modern. . 
Duptey Fitts 


